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Poland’s biggest army wants no appeasement 





EXCELS IN THE THINGS THAT COUNT 


@ Some things are basic in a motor car. Some are 
not. Ford gives you the big things — the important 
things — in greater abundance. That fact has been 





proved repeatedly in open competition. For example: 
69 cars entered South 


ENDURANCE (nese 


Grand Prix for 1939. Only 28 finished the 
4515-mile grind around Chile, Argentina, 
and over the Andes. Of this number, ten 
were Fords, including the winner! 


ECONOMY Performance figures re- 
corded by Motor Age show 
that an 85-horsepower Ford V-8 delivered 


the best gasoline mileage in its class during 
this year’s Gilmore-Yosemite Economy Run. 


SAFETY Ford hydraulic brakes are the 
biggest of any car near its price. 
Large drums and lining area mean fast stops 
and long life. All-steel body, safety glass, 
torque-tube drive, radius rods, transverse 


springs, and low center of gravity are addi- 
tional safety factors. 








COMFORT At any traffic light, you can 
see that the Ford stabilized 
chassis doesn’t dip i in stopping, bob in start- 


ing. Inside, you can feel the softness of its 
deep, wide seats, and the smoothness of its 


quiet ride. 
SPEED Ford-built cars won all prizes in the 
1939 Daytona Beach Race. 150 


grueling miles of road and sand. Mercury 8 
first, Ford V-8 close behind. A clean sweep 
for smooth, V-type 8-cylinder power! The 
Ford is the fastest car in its price class. 
STYLE The clean, flowing lines of the Ford 
reflect the Lincoln-Zephyr, which is 


obviously the style leader for all modern cars. 


@ If you want a well balanced, soundly engineered 
car — a car you can drive with pride and profit — 
get behind the wheel of a Ford V-8. Its price is low, 
and you’re sure of a generous trade-in and easy 
terms from any Ford dealer. 


FORD WELCOMES YOU AT TWO GREAT FAIRS 
THIS SUMMER — NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO 
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Electing a President 
In your edition of July 17, 1939, there 
appeared this statement in the Periscope: 
“The Constitution forbids election of a 
President and Vice President from the 
same state.” Such a statement is untrue. 
HYMAN A. GOODSTEIN 


Denver, Colo. 


As Mr. Goodstein and other readers 
pointed out, Periscope was guilty of over- 
condensation. It should have said: “The 
Constitution, in effect, blocks election of 
a President and Vice President from the 
same state.” The Constitution specifies 
that Presidential Electors shall “vote by 
ballot for a President and Vice President, 
one of whom at least shall not be an in- 
habitant of the same state with them- 
selves.” This means that if the Democratic 
party nominated a Roosevelt-Farley slate, 
for example, it would be throwing away 
New York’s 47 electoral votes as far as 
the Vice Presidency is concerned. For this 
reason—and because political expediency 
dictates choice of nominees from different 
geographical areas—the United States has 
never elected a President and Vice Presi- 
dent from the same state. 





Courtesy Salutes 

As my office is within hearing of the 
guns on Governors Island that are fired 
for arriving officials, several of us have 
often wondered what rankings called for 
the various salutes. 

Would you be kind enough to publish 
such a list? I am sure many others would 
like to know the same thing. 

GRACE P. BJERREGAARD 

New York City 


While courtesy salutes cover a wide 
range of executive, diplomatic, and mili- 
tary officials, too long to be published here, 
the general categories are these: 21 guns— 
Presidents, reigning monarchs, and mem- 
bers of reigning royal families; 19 guns— 
the Vice President of the United States, 
all ambassadors, members of the Cabinet, 
and state governors; 17 guns—the As- 
sistant Secretaries of War and Navy, 
Governors General of territories; 15 guns 
—ministers and envoys; 11 guns—chargés 
@affaires; 7 guns—consuls; 5 guns—vice 
consuls or consular agents. Salutes to 
military dignitaries range from 19 guns 
for the General of the Armies down to 11 
for a brigadier general. 


Hitler’s Friends 

Referring to your account on Fritz Max 
Cahen’s book “Men Against Hitler” (July 
3), I can assure you that all those stories 
of opposition and disagreement with Hit- 
ler are sheer nonsense. Instead, the Ger- 


















“| FLY BECAUSE 
IT’S GOOD BUSINESS” 





“T’m not the kind of fellow who flies just for fun, or even because 
it’s the most comfortable way to travel. I fly because it saves 
dollars and days. Here’s the way I figure: Based on my salary, 
the firm pays for every non-productive hour I spend traveling. 
On this trip this item is cut in half by flying; so are my living 
expenses en route. The net result of comparing fare, living 
expenses and salary shows a neat dollar saving of 25%.” 


Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa 
Monica, California. World’s largest 
independent manufacturer of air- 
planes for commerce and defense. 


% North America: American Air Lines Inc. x Braniff Airways + Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc. 
Eastern Airlines xx Northwest Airlines, Inc. x Pan American Airways *% T.W.A. x United Air Lines 
Western Air Express xx Wilmington-Catalina Airline + Cia Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A., Mexico 
* South America: Pan American Airways xy Pan American Grace Airways * Australia: Airlines 
of Australia * Australian National Airways *% Europe: A. B. Aerotransport, Sweden x Air France, 
France *x Avio Linee, Italiane, Italy % C.L.S., Czechoslovakia x K.L.M., Netherlands x L.A. P. E., 
Spain * L.A.R.E.S., Roumania *% LOT, Poland #% S.A. B.E.N.A., Belgium + Swissair, Switzerland 
*% Orient: China National Aviation Corp. % K.N.1.L.M., Netherlands Indies * Japan Air Transport 
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man population is more united than ever. 
You probably won’t believe me and sup- 
pose that I am talking propaganda be- 
cause I am a German. But anybody who 
has been over here and kept his eyes open 
knows that neither secret organizations nor 
secret radios or papers exist and that the 
whole nation stands conscious of the immi- 
nent national emergency, loyal to the 
Fiihrer and Supreme War Lord. That is 
the difference between 1914 and today. 
Communist ideas can’t get in the German 
worker any more. There won’t be another 
1918 Revolution that broke the spirit of 
resistance. We learned that it meant Ver- 
sailles. There won’t be another Versailles 
either! 
KARL-RUDOLF DOHNEL 
Berlin, Germany 





St. Louis Weather 


Following appears in your article on the 
Elks’ Convention, in the July 17 issue of 
your magazine: “. . . in the sweltering 
cave of the St. Louis Municipal Audito- 
rium.” 

The building referred to is equipped 
with one of the most modern air-condi- 
tioning plants in America. Records, which 
are mechanically filed, show that the plant 
was performing perfectly during this con- 
vention. For your further information, St. 
Louis weather during this convention was 
nearly ideal. The following maximum and 
minimum temperatures are from the 
United States Weather Bureau reports: 


High Low 
STII sain lsodendiinnietiteniapidunionte 90° 75° 
SINE cust detibdsanticageibnnpisbidaserbia 89 67 
IS oc aaa iat iceatnbademistacinedie 89 71 
ESTEE ae 95 83 
IIIED insnibleniaitiinitabacscbegtens 100 77 


This letter is a protest against unwar- 
rented, adverse publicity for a thoroughly 
modern Auditorium, in a thoroughly Amer- 
ican community. 

ARTHUR R. ROSS 

St. Louis, Mo. ; 





The Hatch Bill 


' How is it that Newsweek seemed to be 
carrying on a lone editorial crusade for the 
Hatch Bill to bar Federal employes from 
political activities? None of the newspapers 
we see carried a line about it until the 
House finally passed it; yet it seems to 
me it was one of the most important meas- 
ures before Congress. Can it be that the 
so-called “free press” was awed by the 
President’s amazing opposition to this 
splendid move? 
HARRY S. WHITE 


Green Cove Springs, Fla. 


NEWSWEEK was not alone. The entire 
Scripps-Howard chain campaigned vigor- 
ously for the Hatch Bill all summer and 
is widely credited with having roused 
public sentiment for it. 





SIDESHOW 





Pincher— 

Defiance, Ohio: Alleging that her 
husband “pinched her almost constantly 
when he was home,” Mrs. Edna Morris 
filed suit for divorce. 


Self-Poisoning— 

Nashua, Mont.: A grasshopper ate 
some of Claude Heath’s poisoned bran; a 
fish ate the grasshopper; Heath ate the 
fish; Heath got a stomach-ache. 


Bashful Blossom— 

Aliquippa, Pa.: Eight years ago, Mrs. 
Doyle Lynn planted a cereus “Queen of 
the Night” plant and eagerly awaited its 
rare nocturnal flowering. When it finally 
did bloom recently—for four hours—she 
was away on her vacation. 


High Pressure— 


Plymouth, Ind.: According to William 
Reed, a vacuum-cleaner salesman gave 
him an hour’s sales talk and then, enraged 
at Reed’s refusal to buy, beat him over 
the head with various appliances. Charles 
Beckard, the salesman, was jailed on an 
assault charge. 


News— 


Canon City, Colo.: When two prison 
bloodhounds got lost following an accident 
to the truck in which they were riding, 
convicts tracked them down and brought 
them back to jail. 


Pretty Pickle— 


Indianapolis, Ind.: When an official of 
Riverside Amusement Park gave Albert 
Sanders a $20 bill and told him to get $20 
worth of nickels, Sanders trotted off to the 
delicatessen in a rush. Back he came, 
lugging several heavy buckets. “I could 
only get $16 worth of pickles,” he told his 
gasping boss. “I'll have to go somewhere 
else to get the other $4 worth.” 


Careful— 


Dallas, Texas: With the thermometer 
at 99, J. C. Shelton, guarding against a 
summer cold, donned underwear, two 
pairs of pants, three shirts, and a pair of 
overalls. Then he stepped into the street 
and keeled over with heat exhaustion. 


Poetic Rubbish— 


Highland Park, Mich.: Finding that 
the usual “Help Keep Your City Clean” on 
wastepaper cans lacked rubbish-appeal, 
John Moorhouse, superintendent of public 
works, decided to come out with something 
snappy. Now the receptacles bear such leg- 
ends as these: “Say, You! Dump That Paper 
Here”; “My Friends, Deposit Your Paper 












in Me”; “Ah! Paper, Tis of Thee 7 
Here,” and “Toodle lum-a lum-a tooq}. 
ay—any waste paper for me today?” 









Banknighter— 


Yadkinville, $.C.: Having won thy 
jackpot in a movie “bank night” ty 
weeks in a row, W. Banks Horton wey 
back the third week and won again, by 
angry yells from the audience forced thé 
management to hold another drawing 
W. Banks Horton won that one, too. 7 


Disarmament— 


Upper Marlboro, Md.: When Joh 
Slughter got into a fight, his opponent 
used novel and effective tactics: he jerked 
Slughter’s artificial arm free and, using it 
as a bludgeon, broke Slughter’s other arm. 


Hardly a Scratch— 
Phoenixville, Pa.: When William Hall- 


man and family crashed into a tree in the 
family car, they escaped with minor in- 
juries. But next day, they all came down 
with poison ivy; the tree they smacked 
into was covered with it. 





Matrimonial Sea— 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis.: One of the fea- 
tures of this year’s Sturgeon Bay cherry 
festival is a wedding in which the principals 
will speak their vows while immersed chest- 
deep in a tank of cherry juice. 





Fair But Rainy— 


New York: Enterprising reporters 
have unearthed in Queens Village a 
Chinese sage whose weather reports put 
the United States forecasters to shame. 
Sample prognostication of Ng Woo: “At 
1 p.m. sky or thunder lightning on west, 
warm weather and cloudy fair. Green and 
white, the partly cloudy, near thunder- 
storms times at daylight, not he hope 
warm weather, northwest windness.” 





Amateur Lawyer— 


Kearney, N.J.: In a divorce case, 
Howard B. Schirmer, the defendant, was 
deserted by his counsel because he couldn't 
pay the fee. So Schirmer put in a full day 
studying law and told Advisory Master in 
Chancery Dougal Herr he would defend 
himself. Next day, Schirmer put his broth- 
er-in-law on the stand. “Did you ever sce 
me drunk?” he asked. “Yes, many times,” 
the witness answered. At this point, 
Schirmer gave up, lost his case, and was 
assessed $5 weekly alimony. 


Unkindest Cut— 


Alton, Ill.: After swimming all the 
way across the broad Mississippi in hand- 
cuffs, Nick Carter stepped proudly ashore 
onto some broken glass, cutting his feet 
so badly that 28 stitches had to be taken. 
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COMMODITY PAPER NOW ISSUED 
ON 400 DIFFERENT PRODUCTS 






URCHASES 


OFF-SEASON P 
UGH 


FINANCED THRO 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


An Eastern fuel 
oil distributor 
discovered that 
by purchasing his 
winter require- 
a ments in summer 
he could get delivery by water 
up the river on which he was 
located and save on freight cost 
ever winter delivery by rail. 


— 





‘The inventory built up in the 
summer is financed through his 
own bank by using the LAW- 
RENCE SYSTEM of creating com- 
modity paper against inventory. 


If you have any seasonal pro- 
ducing or distributing prob- 
lems, you will find LAWRENCE 
SYSTEM well worth investiga- 
tion. Send for “Questions that are 
being asked about Lawrence Sys- 
tem with the Answers.” Dept. A-6. 





Creating Commodity Paper, 
Against Inventory 





A. T. Gibson, Pres. 

New York: 52 Wall St. ¢ Cuicaco: 1 Ne. 
LaSalle St.¢ SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm St. 
BosTON * BUFFALO* KANSAS CiTy* FRESNO 
Los ANGELES * HOUSTON* SPOKANE, W ASH. 
DALLAsS* PORTLAND, Ore. * HONOLULU 

















BANK /AMERICA 
TRAVELERS 






Backed by the resources 


of a billion dollar bank 


Issued by Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association, CALIFORNIA 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


London, England, Branch: 12 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C.4. 














Pennies 
For Wings 


Beas voice of a friend. Reassuring words from father, 
mother, son or daughter. A hurried call for aid in the 
night. You cannot set a price on such things as these. 

Yet this is true ~ telephone service is cheap in this 
country. No other people get so much service, and such 


good and courteous service, at such low cost. 


Ne 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New York 
World's Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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‘The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 


§ News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








Roosevelt’s Mood 


For the past couple of weeks, F.D.R. 
has unquestionably been more sour and 
irritable than at any time since the end of 
the court battle. The fact is that his nerves 
were so frazzled by his long wrangles with 
Congress (particularly over neutrality) 
that Dr. McIntire insisted he must get 
away, at least for long week ends at Hyde 
Park, if a filibuster should prolong Con- 
gress’ session. Roosevelt’s cause wasn’t 
helped when Senate Republican Leader 
McNary chanced to learn of the doctor’s 
orders and informed his Senate colleagues. 
That encouraged them to push their fight, 
confident that they were wearing the 
President down. 


Political Straws 


Arrangements have already been made 
to put a slate of Garner delegates into 
Oregon’s Presidential preference primary 
next May .. . Otha D. Wearin, ex-Repre- 
sentative from Iowa defeated last year as 
the New Deal’s purge candidate against 
Senator Gillette, is likely to be named 
Rural Electrification Administrator to suc- 
ceed John Carmody, now Works Adminis- 
trator... Attorney General Murphy has 
taken intra-Administration criticism to 
heart; has begun easing off on headline 
making and is sticking close to his job. 


Corcoran Stymied 


It’s been generally overlooked that the 
Hatch Bill effectively clips the political 
wings of the Corcoran-Cohen team of 
Roosevelt advisers who engineered last 
year’s purge campaigns. Most of F.D.R.’s 
aides aren’t affected since the new law’s 
provisions against political activities ex- 
empt heads and assistant heads of execu- 
tive departments, policy-making officers 
confirmed by the Senate, and White House 
employes. But these exemptions clearly 
don’t cover Cohen and Corcoran, who are 
nominally employed as attorneys for the 
Power Policy Committee and RFC. 


Dewey Brain Trust 


New York District Attorney Dewey’s 
Presidential campaign is getting into high 
gear with his employing Elliott V. Bell, 
long a key financial reporter for The 
New York Times. Bell’s work will be prep- 


aration of speeches on banking, fiscal poli- 
cies, the Federal budget, etc. Indications 
are that other brain trusters will be cor- 
ralled soon. Incidentally, while Dewey has 
been boning up on agriculture in prepara- 
tion for speeches this fall, some of his 
friends have talked of reviving the old Mc- 
Nary-Haugen farm-relief plan. Party lead- 
ers in Washington have discouraged the 
idea, saying the dumping-abroad principle 
doesn’t fit present conditions. 


Washington Lull 


Don’t expect much major news from 
Washington after Congress adjourns—un- 
less there’s a war crisis. Unlike other years 
since 1932, there are no big new adminis- 
trative agencies to be set up and few im- 
portant investigations in prospect (even 
the TNEC is recessing) . Chief Washington 
stories are likely to be hearings of the Dies 
committee (which is convening when 
there’s least competition for headlines) , 
WPA’s headaches (because new “equal- 
ized” wages will evoke loud squawks from 
Northern workers and from Southern em- 
ployers), and much political guff. By fall 
the House’s NLRB inquiry and the Justice 
Department’s drive against the building 
industry should liven matters up. 


Garner Ideas 


Vice President Garner isn’t going to take 
any personal part in the Garner-for-Presi- 
dent drive. He will stick in Uvalde this 
summer, making no important talks, doing 
little corresponding, and leaving the cam- 
paign to others. At present, Garner doesn’t 
take himself too seriously as a Presidential 
contender. His main purpose is to block 
the move to nominate Roosevelt or a hand- 
picked Roosevelt man—and he thinks it’s 
just as well that his name be used as a 
rallying point for such a purpose. He’s 
aware that his own forces couldn’t domi- 
nate the 1940 convention but is confident 
that, if the Roosevelt-Farley split eventu- 
ates, Farley and Garner together could 
pretty well dictate the nominee. 


‘Humanitarian’ Campaign 


Expect Administration speakers to shift 
away from the word “liberalism” and sub- 
stitute “humanitarianism” or some simpler 
equivalent. The feeling is that “liberal” 
has become pretty threadbare, has ac- 
quired some unfavorable implications 
(since it’s used by everybody, including 
Communists), and lends itself to gibes 
about the spending program. McNutt has 
been suggesting the change, and F.D.R. is 
supposed to agree. ‘This fits in with the 
New Deal idea that Social Security and 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


humanitarian activities are the things to 
stress in the next campaign—the “looking 
out for the people” approach. 


Trivia 

It’s true that Senator Borah did much 
angry shouting at F.D.R. during the White 
House conference that killed the Neutral- 
ity Bill; in fact the Senator was so hoarse 
the next day he could hardly speak .. . 
Senators were riled by Ambassador Davies’ 
lobbying on the arms-embargo issue; after 
hearing him talk about the imminence of 
a crisis abroad, they wondered why he was 
taking a two months’ leave from his Brus- 
sels post . . . John L. Lewis has had a 
guard on duty at his Alexandria, Va., home 
every night for the last few months... . 
F.D.R. has asked friends to locate some 
fishing spot where he can have complete 
isolation for a day or two during his West- 
ern trip. 





Belgian Spy Story 


Watch for headlines on a major espion- 
age plot in Belgium involving both Ger- 
man and Italian agents. There have al- 
ready been a number of quiet arrests, and 
more are to come as the Belgian secret 
service completes its investigation. Police 
say unofficially that the plot was aimed at 
sabotaging the Belgian defense system on 
the Reich frontier at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. There’s evidence that several Bel- 
gian staff officers were approached with 
offers to buy confidential army maps and 
copies of the standing orders to frontier 
commands. 


Nazi Ukraine Hopes 


You'll be hearing again about a Nazi- 
sponsored “independent” Ukraine, despite 
Ukrainian leaders’ resentment at Hitler’s 
“double-cross” on the Carpatho-Ukraine 
plan. Polish and Hungarian Government 
agents have learned that the Nazis, now 
fairly confident of some form of appease- 
ment on the Danzig issue, have started re- 
building their fences in the east. They 
know of at least one secret meeting in 
Vienna recently between Ukrainian leaders 
and a Wilhelmstrasse official. 


German Cunning 


There are indications that Reich officials 
are now striving to plant stories in Wash- 
ington. Last week an important Washing- 
tonian and Roosevelt friend, just back 
from Germany, told of having “positively 
confirmed from an unbelievably good 


source” that Germany is now selling tre- 
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mendous quantities of arms to Russia. 
Washington had previously heard the same 
report from another Reich visitor. Less 
naive officials were unable to figure out 
how Germany could afford to sell arms to 
the Soviet—even if it wanted to. They 
concluded that Reich officials had singled 
out these two important but slightly gulli- 
ble Americans, planted the story under 
their noses, and made it easy for them to 
“confirm” it. Obviously, Germany would 
profit in current diplomacy if F.D.R. and 
his aides really believed there was a secret 
Soviet-Reich tie-up. 


Greek War Preparations 


Although the possibility of an Italian at- 
tack on Greece through Albania has been 
discussed since April, strict censorship has 
concealed Greek Premier Metaxas’ thor- 
ough preparations against such a thrust. 
While Italian soldiers in Albania are sing- 
ing that everything will be “bene” (good) 
when they take “Atene,” Greece is steadily 
fortifying the Albanian border, moving up 
extra troops, and forming a new army 
corps at near-by Janina. It’s significant 
that the American legation at Athens con- 
siders the danger of attack at some time 
real enough to have prepared a special 
office, equipped with telephone and food 
supplies, in a schoolhouse outside the city 
and near enough to the sea to be useful 
in evacuating American citizens. 


Soviet Minorities 


One reason so few stories of “inter- 
national outrages” concern Russia is the 
effective way the Soviet now discourages 
the presence of foreigners, particularly 
newspaper men and consuls. Today those 
in Russia are almost all in Moscow, vir- 
tually none in the hinterlands. Conse- 
quently, while other totalitarian nations’ 
persecution of minorities made headlines, 
the Soviet’s crackdowns on the 50,000 
Greeks living in the North Caucasian area 
and Ukraine have not. Even now these 
Greeks are being forced either to leave 
the country or become Soviet citizens and 
scatter out to other parts of Russia. More- 
over Chinese, Korean, Afghan, Persian, 
Turkish, and Finnish minorities in Russia 
have been facing similar oppression. Only 
now, through refugees and _ occasional 
travelers, are outside governments learn- 
ing details of Soviet persecutions of 
months ago. 


Foreign Notes 


Steamship companies fear the German 
lines, in an attempt to counterbalance anti- 
Nazi boycotts, will shortly start a trans- 
atlantic passenger-rate war ... A mem- 
ber of the British Women’s Auxiliary Ter- 
ritorial Service outshot all the men in a re- 
cent Territorial Army marksmanship con- 
test; the embarrassed War Office got out 
of awarding her the King’s Medal by ruling 


the auxiliary wasn’t part of the Territorial 
Army ... The refurnishing of Fort Belve- 
dere, the Duke of Windsor’s favorite Eng- 
lish country house, convinces London in- 
siders that the Duke and Duchess will re- 
turn in early autumn . . . Greek Orthodox 
Church leaders will shortly announce re- 
vival of the movement to canonize the last 
Russian Czar . . . You can expect more 
intense Chinese guerrilla warfare in late 
summer when the grass on China’s plains 
grows tall enough to offer perfect conceal- 
ment. Nazi agents in foreign countries 
were recently instructed to report on 
audience reaction to the film “Confessions 
of a Nazi Spy”; the reports were nearly all 
unfavorable. 





Holding Company Action 


There be plenty of excitement on the 
utility holding-company front this fall. The 
SEC’s program for sorting out and simpli- 
fying the holding companies, in accordance 
with the Holding Company Act of 1935, is 
at last being whipped into final shape. Ne- 
gotiations between the SEC and the com- 
panies will probably begin in September. 


New Products 


A new wall plaster (Wudrok) having 
many characteristics of wood is designed 
for use in art museums and other places 
where nails are to be driven into walls . . . 
Now there’s a wail switch with delayed ac- 
tion—giving you a few seconds to get into 
bed before the lights go out . . . Armor- 
Plate 419 is the name of a new non-skid 
paint made of minute stainless steel flakes 
and a varnish base; it’s for use on stair 
treads, concrete floors, and metal floor 
plates; by preventing skidding it naturally 
cuts down wear. 


Wage-Hour Drive 


Indications are that enforcement of the 
Wage-Hour Act is approaching the “crack- 
down” stage. Thus far Administrator An- 
drews’ general strategy has been to move 
slowly and patiently, allowing time for 
employers to become familiar with the law 
and to get adjusted to it. Now the Admin- 
istration thinks the time has come for a 
stiffer policy, for going after the “chisel- 
ers.” That’s apparently what’s behind 
F.D.R.’s request for an extra $2,000,000 
appropriation for the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
tration; $450,000 of the new money will 
go for traveling expenses of Wage-Hour 
agents and officials. 


Business Footnotes 


Patrick J. Hurley, Hoover’s Secretary of 
War, will be made “Czar” of the big Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Co., charged with re- 
organizing its corporate setup . .. With 
backing from its government, a French 
iadustrial mission is now in the U.S. exe- 


es 
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cuting contracts for large supplies , 

coke for the French steel industry; arrange 
ments are being made for sharp increage 
in the purchases if war breaks out , . 

Chairman Aldrich of the Chase Nation; 

world’s largest commercial bank, has take 
a house in Holland for the summer; friend 

say his chief purpose is to keep in cloge 
touch with events abroad. 





Press Notes 


The late Arthur Brisbane’s son, Seward, 
is readying a new paper to cater to ciyil- 
service employes; it’ll compete with New 
York’s present civil-service paper, The 
Chief .. . The Post Office Department has 
issued fraud orders against Home Circle 
and Home Friend magazines for running 
“misleading” puzzle contests; the entrant 
is led to believe he can win a prize by 
solving a simple puzzle but later learns he 
has to sell subscriptions to win . . . Mrs, 
Ogden Reid, vice president of the N.Y, 
Herald Tribune, had long private talks 
with Chamberlain, Halifax, Churchill, and 
Eden after she arrived in England aboard 
the Atlantic Clipper a fortnight ago... 
Allan Nevins and Henry F. Pringle, writ- 
ers and Columbia University professors, 
are planning a new high-price popular. 
history magazine. 


Plane Scare Sequel 


There’s an unpublished sequel to the 
rumpus of last January when a plane crashj 
brought to light a French deal to buy’ 
American attack bombers just developed 
for the U.S. Army. The plane was sup- 
posed to be just about the fastest light 
bomber in the world at that time. But im- 
provement in American plane and motor 
design has been so rapid that in September 
the Army will begin receiving deliveries of 
light bombers which are similar to those 
the French wanted—but are approximate- 
ly 75 miles an hour faster. 


Missing Persons 


Louis Brann, onetime (1932-36) Dem- 
ocratic Governor of Maine whose election 
foreshadowed the first Roosevelt land- 
slide, is now vacationing at Pine Point, 
Old Orchard Beach, Maine; has been ill 
much of the time since his defeat for the 
governorship last year, but expects to re 
turn this fall to his law practice in Lewis- 
ton .. . Prince Nicholas of Rumania, ex 
iled in 1987 by King Carol because of his 
morganatic marriage to the former Mme. 
Saveanu, has become reconciled with his 
brother; is in Paris but expects to returm 
to Rumania soon . . . William M. John- 
ston, the “Little Bill” of the Tilden ten- 
nis era, now lives in San Francisco where 
he’s president of the Renchtite Spring Nut 
Co.; at 44, he no longer plays tennis but 
still follows the game closely. 
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“Returning from a vacation with my car 
badly overloaded, the right rear tire had 
a 14-inch blowout,”’ writes Mr. Watson of 
Dallas, Texas. ‘“The car didn’t even swerve. 
| came to a comfortable stop and backed 
up to a service station. | would not drive 
acar,in city or country, without LifeGuards 
all around!“’ 





SAFETY ... economy . . . peace-of- 
mind ...these are advantages which 
LifeGuards bring to every owner. 


Not a tire... not a tube... but 
a brand new safety invention, per- 
fected and pioneered by Goodyear. 
Simplicity itself... just take out 
your conventional inner tubes and 
replace with LifeGuards. 


Don’t confuse LifeGuards with 
what are known as “‘puncture- 
proof” tubes, designed for an alto- 
gether different purpose and offer- 
ing no blowout protection. Should 
casing and tube blow out, Life- 
Guard remains inflated so that you 
can bring your car to a stop with- 
out weave, lurch or wheel-fight. 


Dallas, Texas 


That’s LifeGuard protection. You 
can have it mow, without waiting 
to buy new casings, because Life- 
Guards, in sizes available, fit any 
make of tire, new or now in service. 


Rid your mind of the haunting 
dread of blowout accidents! See 
your Goodyear dealer or your 
car dealer today. 


Learn why LifeGuards are as 
necessary to motoring safety as 4- 
wheel brakes, all-steel body and 
safety glass. Learn how their slight 
extra cost can be handled on an 
Easy Pay Plan, or added to your 
car financing plan. 


LifeGuards prevent accidents! 
You can’t get better protection to save 
your life! 


THIS COUPON MAY SAVE YOUR LIFE! 





Check proper square and mail today to The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Dept. L, Akron, Ohio. 


| oO I want LifeGuard protec- oO Send me complete infor- 
1 tion. Have salesman call. mation about LifeGuards. 


NAME 

















MODERN SUCCESSOR 
TO THE INNER TUBE! 
LifeGuard is a 2-ply safety tire 
inside a tube... both inflated 
through the same valve. If cas- 
ing and tube fail, inner tire sup- 
ports car until it can be brought 
to a safe stop. A LifeGuard- 
equipped car is easily identified by 
yellow and blue valve stems. 





CASING FAILS! 


“A 
SAFETY TIRE 











SAFE ON L'FEGUARD! 


TUBE BLOWS! 


For Complete Motoring Safety... 4-Wheel Brakes... All-Steel Body... Safety Glass... and 


LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Hatch Bill Landslide Caps 
Mounting Conservative Revolt 


as Rift of Democrats Widens 








“We might as well be candid about this, 
Cap’n—you haven’t got the votes.” 

Vice President John N. Garner, long 
past his bedtime, leaned across a White 
House Oval Study table one night last 
week, pointed a stubby finger at President 
Roosevelt, and thus bluntly epitomized a 
Congressional revolt that had been cumu- 
lating for months. 

On Capitol Hill, adjournment-minded 
legislators proceeded to produce new symp- 
toms tending to bear out Cactus Jack’s 
diagnosis. Rebellious members of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee refused 
to exhume the buried House Neutrality 
Bill until the January session of 
Congress. A runaway House 
passed and then a jubilant Senate 
approved the Hatch Bill designed 
to bar all but policy-making Fed- 
eral employes from political ac- 
tivity. The lower chamber voted 
an investigation of the National 
Labor Relations Board, and its 
Labor Commi‘ttee threatened to 
exempt 1,000,000 workers from 
i the protection of the Wage-Hour 
H Law, while the Senate Banking 
| and Currency Committee lopped 
! off $310,000,000 from the $2,700,- 
















000,000 Spend-Lend Bill (see 

page 34), 
- As if these major setbacks were 

not enough, the President retired 
‘ to his Hyde Park, N.Y., estate, 
only to be plagued by spotlighted 
newspaper reports of an open 
break with his party helmsman, 
Postmaster General. James A. 
Farley, over his third-term silence 
and the national chairman’s reputed de- 
sire to smoke him out. 


Echo of 1919 


The strenuous week began on a note 
highly reminiscent of the great 1919 iso- 
lationist battle royal. On Aug. 19, 1919, the 
sixteen-man Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee called at the White House to 
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Congress Shows Its Feelings 


About the Third-Term Threat 


see Woodrow Wilson on the peace treaty 
containing the disputed League of Nations 
clause. Last week, among committee lead- 
ers summoned there to discuss neutrality 
legislation with the President and Garner, 
were two survivors of the 1919 delegation: 
Senators Key Pittman, committee chair- 
man, and William E. Borah, its ranking 
Republican member. A third survivor, Sen. 
Hiram W. Johnson, was not present. 

In a lively three-hour conference, the 
President pleaded for action now to repeal 
the present law’s mandatory arms em- 
bargo, which he said tempted conquest- 
bent nations to plunge the world into war. 
Borah denied the imminence of war, and 
Mr. Roosevelt thereupon threatened to 
take the issue to the country. The Idahoan 
promised a countercampaign, a step which 
Johnson afterward vigorously affirmed. 
Finally, Senate Majority Leader Alben W. 
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Dempsey and Hatch: their bill won 


Barkley ruefully admitted he lacked suffi- 
cient votes to assure action. It was then 
Garner closed the session with his pithy 
remark. 

The upshot was that the Senate shoul- 
dered responsibility for delaying legisla- 
tion, and the President decided to call 
Congress back into special session if war 
broke out. Not only was the threatened 


fireside chat dropped, but it was expected 
the President would have little to say on 
the subject on his projected tour of the 
West—unless an early outbreak of war 
gave him an opportunity to boast “I told 
you so!” Disheartened, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull had Pittman hold over a res- 
olution to give the President power to re- 
strict the export of war materials to Japan. 


Purgers Purged 

Overjoyed by avoidance of a summer- 
long Senate debate, legislators, in a going- 
home mood, showed a disposition to tackle 
only last-minute “must” measures. Off the 
top of this exclusive batch in the House 
came the Hatch Bill. Born of Congres- 
sional resentment against the Administra- 
tion’s attempted “purge” and relief work- 
ers’ political activity last year, the bill was 
criticized as excessive by the President, 
and thereafter fought tooth and nail by 
the Democratic high command. 

Sen. Carl A. Hatch’s measure, which 
the Senate had unanimously passed, came 
to the House floor after being bottled up 
for two months in the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, which had stripped it of its “teeth”— 
a clause barring Federal employes 
from taking an “active part in po- 
litical management or in political 
campaigns.” But after a thirteen- 
hour field day of rebellion, a coali- 
tion of conservative Democrats 
and almost the whole Republi- 
can membership first approved an 
amendment by Rep. John J. 
Dempsey, Hatch’s New Mexico 
colleague, restoring the “teeth” 
and then, by a vote of 242-133, 
adopted the measure. Dempsey’s 
only minor change in his col- 
league’s bill was to exempt the 
President, Vice President, and do- 
mestic and foreign policy-making 
officials from restricted activity. 

Back on the Senate floor for 
concurrence the next day, the bill 
was promptly moved for adop- 
tion by its author, whereupon 
Garner, who stands to benefit 
from the legislation in 1940, 
whanged down his handleless 
gavel and barked: “Without objection, the 
conference report is agreed to.” A last- 
minute effort by Sen. Sherman Minton of 
Indiana to shuttle the bill back to confer- 
ence failed, and Garner gaveled it through 
to a chorus of ayes and nary a nay. The 
triumphant Texan then walked across to 
his office, followed by a flock of excited 
members with extended hands. All that re- 
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Borah and Johnson: in 1919 they stymied Wilson .. . 


mained to seal their victory was the Pres- 
ident’s signature. 

Passage of the bill came like a thunder- 
clap over the political skies. Jubilant pro- 
ponents immediately predicted it would 
force an early third-term decision from the 
President. For thousands of Federal em- 
‘ployes who have heretofore engaged in 
pre-convention, convention, and election 
campaigns would be barred from such fu- 
ture undertakings. Federal jobholders who 
for decades have “packed,” and in some 
instances controlled, the national conven- 
tions may not now attend as delegates or 
alternates. Broadly, the bill forbids: in- 
timidation or coercion with intent to inter- 
fere in national elections, use of the au- 
thority of Federal administrative officers 
to interfere with or affect Presidential or 
Congressional nominations or elections, 
promises of employment or payment in 
exchange for a vote, solicitation or receipt 
for political purposes of funds from a per- 
son paid with relief money, or furnishing 
for political purposes lists of persons re- 
ceiving money from the government. 


The Showdown 


Despite these legislative reverses, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt could draw comfort last 
week from the latest Gallup poll, which 
showed his popularity index standing at 
57.7, a slight decrease in the last four 
weeks. Fly in the Gallup ointment: only 
40 per cent wanted him to get a third 
term. Democratic chieftains, notably Far- 
ley, entertain no illusions about this weak- 
ness. 

Last week a Washington correspondent 
claimed to have dug up “at least three” 
Senate Democrats (one of whom was in- 
dicated to be Sen. Burton K. Wheeler) 
who, the correspondent added, said Farley 
had told them flatly that he intended to 
oppose President Roosevelt for another 
term. Farley was quoted as saying he was 
“placing the good of the country above 
party considerations” and was willing to 
assist in the nomination of a “good Demo- 


crat,” forgoing his own ambitions. Both 
Farley and Wheeler promptly denied the 
story, but the former hastened to Hyde 
Park for a chat with Mr. Roosevelt before 
sailing for a vacation in Poland. 

While the Postmaster General is on the 
seas the President will have an opportu- 
nity to see something afield for himself. 
For the rap of gavels in Senate and House, 
closing the first session of the 76th Con- 
gress—now expected around Aug. 5—will 
speed the Chief Executive on his way West. 


Significance 

Every two-term President in the last 
quarter century has had trouble with 
Congress toward the end of his second 
term. That is partly because congressmen 
of the majority party, expecting a new 
nominee, no longer feel that their personal 
political fortunes are bound up with those 
of the incumbent. It is partly because con- 
gressmen of the minority party, schooled 
by the mistakes that put them out of 
power, become increasingly numerous and 
alert. And it is partly—in the case of cru- 
sading Administrations like Theodore 
Roosevelt’s, Wilson’s, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s—because congressmen think 
they detect a strong popular swing to con- 
servatism among their constituents after 
five or six years of crusading. 

The smartly trained, smartly led, 
always-present-when-the-roll-is-called Re- 
publican minority in both houses last week 
needed only a disaffected one-third of the 
Democratic majority behind it to run the 
show. And that is precisely what hap- 
pened. Some of the Democrats who made 
up the one-third were undoubtedly “beat 
Roosevelt” diehards. Some may have been 
intended victims of the “purge.” But 
petity personal grudges could hardly have 
accounted for the Hatch Bill vote, the 
emasculation of the new Spend-Lend Bill, 
the overwhelming demand to scrutinize 
the Labor Board, or even the neutrality 
impasse. 

What happened there was simply that a 
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...and last week Roosevelt on power politics 


handful—a very substantial handful—of 
Democrats followed their convictions in- 
stead of their President. They bottled up 
the Neutrality Bill because they could not 
bring themselves to stake Mr. Roosevelt 
to a seat at the power politics table abroad. 
They exhumed the Hatch Bill from its 
Administration grave because they thought 
it would head off a disastrous third-term 
campaign. They cut the spend-lend meas- 
ure because they no longer believed that 
the country could spend its way out of 
debt. And they demanded an investigation 
of the Labor Board because their party 
had promised to correct its errors of haste, 
and because they knew the country was 
asking: when? 

The remarkable thing is that they voted 
as they did, realizing that they were widen- 
ing a gulf that may spell defeat for their j 
party at the polls next year. But in doing 
so they were accepting, rather than creat- 
ing, a state of affairs. By embracing the 
spend-for-prosperity theory as a perma- 
nent policy, by consistently opposing every 
effort to overhaul the NLRB, by seeking 
to shelve the Hatch Bill, and, finally, by 
refusing to state flatly that he would not 
run again, Mr. Roosevelt himself marked 
out the Democratic battleground for 1940 
—and after. 


-_ 





Journey’s End 


Three weeks ago, the Rev. Homer Flint 
Kellems and a four-man, one-woman crew 
chugged out of Seattle, Wash., hoping to 
be the first to make the west-to-east trip 
through the fabled Northwest Passage 
“atop the world” (Newsweek, July 17). 
They managed to get opposite Cape 5t. 
Elias, below Seward, Alaska. There, last 
week, surf and tide bashed their 38-foot 
cruiser on the rocks. Rescued from the to- 
tal wreck by the Coast Guard cutter Mor- 
ris, the crew and farmer-evangelist captain 
forthwith offered devout thanks for their 
preservation. 
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Mexican Exodus 


Since the 1850s large numbers of Chi- 
nese have been repatriated from the Pacific 
Coast. More than 1,200 who came to the 
United States from Mexico after Gen. 
John J. Pershing’s punitive expedition 
there in 1915-16 were deported. In 1935 
Congress provided funds to send home 
3,000 Filipinos. Last week, the biggest re- 
patriation movement in the nation’s his- 
tory was under way, and this time it was 
not Uncle Sam who was ordering the em- 
barkation. 

Following Mexico’s expropriation of oil 
lands in 1938, President Lazaro Cardenas, 
peons’ champion, hit upon the idea of 
building agrarian colonies in the oil areas 
for the thousands of Mexicans living in 
Texas, California, and other southwestern 
American states. Near Brownsville, Texas, 
along the twisting Rio Grande, the govern- 
ment established the first of these settle- 
ments, the Eighteenth of March Colony, 
named after the land-expropriation date. 
Today, 500 colonists thrive there. 

Last week, cheered by the success of the 
Eighteenth of March Colony, Cardenas 
sent Ramon Beteta, his Texas-educated 
Under-Secretary of State, to the United 
States to arrange for the return of a total 
of 1,400,000 Mexicans. They will be settled 
in colonies in Chihuahua and Lower Cali- 
fornia, each man drawing 25 acres and a 
loan from Mexico’s Agricultural Bank to 
buy seed, tools, and supplies until his first 
cotton crop matures. 

Determined to select only Mexicans who 
manifest the most genuine desire to return 
home, Beteta held mass meetings last week 
in Los Angeles, and then moved on to San 
Francisco. Mexicans who did not get their 
names on his list were nonagriculturists on 
American relief rolls. These Beteta dis- 
missed with: “If anybody must support 
these people, let a rich nation do it.” 





Mormon Fiesta 


Celebration Marks Anniversary 
of Salt Lake City’s Founding 


Life runs on an even tenor in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, the headquarters of some 
300,000 of 700,000 world members of the 
Latter Day Saints. They take life serious- 
ly, conduct their business with a combina- 
tion of Scotch caution and religious scru- 
ples, and feel that any anniversary of Salt 
Lake City’s history is an occasion for civic 
celebration. Such an occasion came last 
week when Salt Lake City turned itself 
loose for the 1939 edition of its Covered 
Wagon Days—a festival dedicated to the 
city’s pioneer era. 

_All week a carnival spirit gripped the 
city. There were parades, dancing in the 
streets, crowning of a carnival “Queen,” 
rodeos at the state fair grounds, a perform- 
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ance of Haydn’s oratorio “The Creation” 
by 300 singers in front of the Capitol, and 
religious services. The celebration reached 
its climax on Monday, the 92nd anniver- 
sary of July 24, 1847, when Brigham 
Young, who had led a band of 147 outcast 
Mormons from Illinois 1,500 miles across 
the wasteland, stood on a summit over- 
looking Great Salt Lake and exclaimed: 
“This is the place!” 

The arid wilderness was a far cry from 
the cradle of Mormonism at Palmyra, 
N.Y., where in the 1820s Joseph Smith 
laid the foundation for the sect when he 
related that he had dug up a book of gold 
written at Christ’s behest by the prophet 
“Mormon.” When an irate mob killed 
Smith in Illinois, Young assumed com- 
mand of the group, which soon split when 
the new leader announced that God wanted 
all Mormons to have “many wives and 
concubines.” Partly as a result of the 
schism over polygamy, Young and his fol- 
lowers headed west. And before Congress 
outlawed multiple marriages in 1882 and 
the Mormon church banned them in 1890, 
Young had wed 27 wives (four in one day) 
and sired 56 children, of whom three 
daughters are still living. 

Early struggles and _ religion-inspired 
thrift bred into the Mormons a sense of 
self-sufficiency which manifested itself in 
1936, when they organized a self-help pro- 
gram to take 88,000 Saints off the Federal 
relief rolls. The church rented land on a 
sharecropping basis and established coop- 


A Mormon Princess and her aides celebrate an anniversary 





erative mines, lumber camps and sheep 
ranches. Those who worked were able to 
get food and clothing from church ware- 
houses. But the program was only partially 
successful. Last year, Heber J. Grant, the 
church’s 81-year-old president, announced 
sadly that “it has proved impossible to 
persuade many of the members to resist 
the temptation to lean on the govern- 
ment.” 





Louisiana Storm 


“They’ve decided the only way to get 
Earl Long is to ruin Bob Maestri!” 

Gov. Earl K. Long’s angry summary 
of last week’s trend in the Louisiana 
scandal (Newsweek, July 17) agreed 
with that of many of its investigators. 
But it dodged what seemed to Federal 
officials a vital postscript: that Long was 
merely a pawn for Robert S. Maestri, 
Mayor of New Orleans, who had become 
undisputed master of the post-Huey Long 
machine as the last of the three “death- 
bed” bosses. 

The other two had been neatly winged. 
Ex-Gov. Richard W. Leche, resigned “be- 
cause of ill health,” was anxiously answer- 
ing questions before assorted grand juries. 
Seymour Weiss, a window washer who rose 
to wealth in the hotel business under 
Huey’s direction, was under indictment 
for using the mails to defraud Louisiana 
State University of $75,000 and had re- 
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signed his post of president of the New 
Orleans Board of Dock Commissioners. 

Under the direction of O. John Rogge, 
head of criminal division of the United 
States Department of Justice, further in- 
dictments were due in a half dozen dif- 
ferent directions—WPA and PWA abuses, 
building graft, L.S.U. defalcations, “hot 
oil” irregularities, income-tax and postal 
law violations. Moreover, the steadily 
rising wrath of the New Orleans and Baton 
Rouge citizenry found expression in the 
organization of scores of committees to de- 
mand that graft be cleared out of state 
politics. 


Significance 


Indications are that the Department of 
Justice has permission from the White 
House to go through with a Louisiana 
showdown, let the chips fall where they 
may in 1940. New Dealers feel that de- 
struction of the machine may result in 
enough favorable publicity to offset any 
loss of votes. 

But before they raze the incredible 
edifice assembled by the Kingfish, Federal 
authorities realize they must bring down 
the swarthy Mayor of New Orleans. He is 
the power behind state politics, overseer 
of Earl Long and comrade of Weiss and 
Leche. So far no evidence against Maestri 
has been uncovered, but loyalty to his 
henchmen, a trait for which the Mayor is 
noted, may embroil him yet. 





Death and a Jester 


In Brooklyn, N.Y., last week, 200 guests 
sat down to toast the courage of a doomed 
man. All of them knew Claude J. Bradley, 
53-year-old cement salesman, had been 
given three months to live by a corps of 
specialists because of a malignant cancer 
—and all of them knew the doctors had 
told him of his fate two months before. 

But the strange banquet went off in a 
burst of hilarity and fun, and the chief 
prankster was the dying Irishman. He 
cracked jokes with his friends—“it’s gonna 
be a tough fight to put roses on my chest” 
—and banged the piano the way he used 
to do in vaudeville. Sitting in his wheel- 
chair, he boasted of his prowess in selling 
30,000 barrels of cement by telephone last 
week—but his buddies knew he needed 
the money. There was a sheaf of X-ray 
and doctor bills to pay and a school-age 
daughter to provide for. 

Seeing their sober expressions, “Brad” 
reassured them: “I'll be sitting pretty, 
soon. Maybe those sawbones are wrong, 
anyway.” 

To top off the occasion, he told his fa- 
vorite story: “Every morning when I wake 
up, there are two little men with spades, 
one at the head and one at the foot of my 
bed. The first one says: ‘Shall we take him 
today?’ but the other shakes his head. 
‘No,’ he says. ‘Let’s wait until tomorrow’.” 
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Fairs’ Affairs 
New York and San Francisco 
Lagging at Halfway Mark 


A fortnight ago, the San Francisco Gold- 
en Gate Exposition stumbled into the 
backstretch, caught its second wind, and 
started a lethargic sprint for its closing 
date: Dec. 2. This week, the New York 
World’s Fair, also breathing heavily, 
rounds the halfway mark of its scheduled 
career and heads for the Nov. 1 deadline. 

As spectacles, both have been smash 
hits; as business tonics, they have scat- 
tered undeniable benefits—especially for 
the transportation companies and _ local 
merchants. But measured by attendance, 
the only reliable yardstick of carnival suc- 
cess, apparently both are something less 
than howling successes. 

Billed as the “greatest in the world,” the 
World of Tomorrow, sold by ingratiating 
Grover Whalen and built with big-business 
money, lived up to its advance notices. It 
covered the most ground (1,216 acres), 
had the most money sunk in it ($155,000,- 
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Whalen pedals fair worries away 


000), and collected the most exhibitors 
(1,500). Three thousand miles away, on 
the West Coast’s man-made Treasure 
Island, the designers of eleven sponsor 
states took a third of the Whalen acreage 
anc| deliberately built a “dreamy, ro- 
ma)itic” exposition. It had $50,000,000 in- 
vested and 400 exhibitors. During the 144- 
day first half of the San Francisco Fair, 
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5,150,000 visited it. Approximately 16,009, 
000 were expected to round out the firg 
three months of the New York World; 
Fair. 

But last week it seemed clear tha 
neither was good box office. The New York 
directors, needing between 55,000,000 and 
60,000,000 75-cent admissions to lift their 
$27,000,000 mortgage, discovered that no 
more than 11,000,000 sight-seers had paid 
their way in—and their best month was 
practically behind them. Panicky, the Fair 
Corp. fired 900 of its 7,000 employes, cut 
approximately 50 of the higher-bracket 
salaries 10 per cent (paring even Whalen’; 
honorarium to a reputed $90,000) , chopped 
the entrance fee to 40 cents after 9:39 
p.m., offered $1 bargain week-end tickets, 
issued a million super-cheap ticket books 
($7 worth of admission and concession 
tickets for $3.75) , persuaded Mayor F. H. 
La Guardia personally to request the at- 
tendance of city employes, and tried to get 
the hotels to cut their rates. 

None of these maneuvers showed dra- 
matic results. Attendance reached a total 
of 256,263 for Saturday, and 226,724 for 
Sunday, more than 300,000 short of the 
official figure of 600,000* for opening day 
and 3,000 short of its next best, Palestine 
Day. Although the $1 bargain tickets, 
which included a free hot dog or ham- 
burger and visits to several concessions, 
were hailed as a big success by Whalen, 
exhibitors still were not satisfied and were 
clamoring for a straight 50-cent admission. 

The Golden Gate Exposition had taken 
its builder-upper more than two weeks be- 
fore, with the appointment of a new 
director—Charles H. Strub, who made the 
Santa Anita racetrack a thing of financial 
beauty. It reported a paid attendance of 
more than 960,000 in the first eighteen 
days of Strub’s regime, bringing the grand 
total of cash sight-seers to over 5,500,000 
as against an expected 20,000,000 for the 
duration. 

The fate of the San Francisco show is 
already decided. Willy-nilly, according to 
President Leland W. Cutler, it will close 
at the beginning of December. All things 
considered, it hopes for more than 15,000,- 
000 paid admissions before then. 

Directors of the New York World’s Fair 
are not certain of anything. They have 
definitely, though unofficially, decided that 
it will continue in 1940. Contracts have 
been settled with many of the big ex- 
hibitors—Ford reputedly having given his 
men 1940 jobs at the fair without pro- 
viso. Auto licenses with the 1940 fair 
legend already have been turned out. 

The chief difficulty lies in the continu- 
ance of the Federal, state, and foreign ex- 
hibits. The latter need new appropriations 
and are at present in an ugly mood be- 
cause of labor troubles (NEwswEEK, June 
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*Unofficially, fair higher-ups now admit that 
the Apr. 30 attendance report was “loaded” by 
more than 300,000. 
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Lions International: Cubby Jr. shies at the m‘crophone after winning Hollywood contract 







wed dra- 26). Russia, _though in difficulty about Cubby Junior was selected, shipped to the 
d a total paying her bills to subcontractors in the New York World’s Fair for Lions Day, 






































United States, will probably stay and and then put on an airplane for M-G-M’s 
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oye may draw the others back. The state dis- Culver City, Calif., studios. 
ning day plays also need cash, and economy-minded a 
Palestine legislatures may imitate the Congression- 
tickets, al action of last week and refuse it. Dickinson’s Echo 
or ham- 
pwn , Michigan Governor’s Crusade 
1aien 
and were Lions and Leo II Linked to Comeback of Drys 
dmission. In 1916, the two largest and fastest 
ad taken growing civic service organizations were Smug New Yorkers had scarcely stopped 
veeks be- the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs. Despite chortling last week over Gov. Luren D. 
a new their wide activities, however, Melvin Dickinson’s warnings on alcoholic “high 
nade the Jones, a Chicago businessman, believed life” in their state (Newsweek, July 24), 
financial that neither group carried the service ideal when the 80-year-old Michigan executive 
dance of far enough. His notion was that such an sent them into paroxysms all over again. 
eighteen organization should emphasize charity and Stoutly sticking to his guns in a fifteen- 
he grand Americanism more and that for this pur- minute radio talk—his first—over a nine- 
3,500,000 pose its spirit should be symbolic of a station, statewide network, the lean-faced 
) for the lion’s courage. He sold the idea to friends Governor declared his conclusions on met- 
and by 1917 got 800 followers to sit down ropolitan vice were drawn from 40 years’ 
show is as mighty Lions at a first convention in experience in 800 hotels and 37 states. He 
rding to Dallas, Texas. related three case histories of girls se- 
‘ill close Thereafter, the Lions grew by the year, duced because of liquor and took to task a 
ll things running membership in eight countries up “prominent lady of our nation” for hav- 
15,000,- to 125,000. Last year, 16,000 men from ing advised the younger generation on 
every walk of life joined old Lions clubs how to drink. 
ld’s Fair and formed new ones, and clubs rendered As the words Governor Dickinson de- 
4 ff have 41,000 acts of community service. plored—“young women face the problem 
led that Lions lap up such figures and facts with of learning very young how much they can 
ts have great gusto, the occasion being the annual drink of such things as whisky and gin and 
big ex- convention, at which Lions turn out by the sticking to the proper quantity”—came 
iven his thousands, stage some of the best and gay- from a 1932 radio speech by Mrs. Frank- 
ut pro- est parades of service groups, spend up- lnternationat 1m D. Roosevelt, protests were not long 
40 fair wards of $750,000, hold beauty contests, [ions President, Alexander Wells in coming. Attorney General Frank Mur- 
put. and wind up a four- or five-day junket in , phy, himself a crusader and a former Mich- 
ontinu- hilarious high jinks. Mayer’s growling trade-mark, Leo, long igan Governor, denounced Dickinson’s re- 
pign ex- Nothing, however, enlivens a Lions con- since departed this life. Around a crowded marks as “indefensible and unjust,” though 
riations vention more than the presence in the flesh platform the eyes of the funmaking dele- describing the Governor as a “sincere and 
pod be- of their mighty symbol. Last week was no gates (including Lion Tamer Clyde honest public official.” Informed of the 
K, June exception. At Pittsburgh, 15,000 Lions Beatty) roved to select Leo II. When they Attorney General's interpretation, Dickin- 
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capped their 23rd conclave with a beauty 
contest for lions whose object was to select 
& young counterpart of Metro-Goldwyn- 


fell upon Cubby Junior, a seven-month- 
old cub owned by Mr. and Mrs. Ronn J. 
Abbey of Kalamazoo, Mich., they stopped. 


son gave a little ground, saying he had “no 
thoughts” of criticizing the First Lady. 
Meanwhile, a minority of Michiganders 
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blushed publicly for their Chief Executive. 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New York re- 
ceived 25 letters (in contrast to the al- 
most unanimous, 2l-state sheaf of praise 
that poured into Dickinson’s office) from 
Wolverine State women, disavowing the 
gubernatorial sentiments. Mayor Richard 
W. Reading of Detroit, visiting the 
World’s Fair, ducked any direct mention 
of his superior, but declared he himself 
found “nothing dangerous” in the big 
town night life. 


Significance 


The urban wits who poked fun at “lurid 
Luren” forgot two facts. The Governor is 
literally the first citizen of Michigan. With- 
out active campaigning, he has been elect- 
ed lieutenant governor seven times. In the 
last election, he received more votes than 
the late Frank Fitzgerald, who over- 
whelmed the Roosevelt-backed Frank 
Murphy. 

Second, Dickinson’s outspokenness on 
the liquor question is significantly coin- 
cidental with a surprising resurgence of na- 


W. R. English, founder of Babbitt Town .. . 


tional prohibition sentiment. More than 
10,000 of the 40,000 incorporated com- 
munities in America are now dry; in re- 
cent dry-wet local elections, drys have won 
more than 50 per cent. Propaganda—by 
press, radio, and movies—is carried on vig- 
orously, mainly in rural districts. During 
the six years since repeal, the W.C.T.U. 
alone has poured more than $700,000 into 
such work. It reported 34,000 new mem- 
bers in 1938 and claims an increase of 
3,000 a month since the first of this year— 
making an estimated total membership 
of more than 1,000,000. By 1948 they 
expect to be able to revive the prohibition 
issue. 





Personal History 


In 1929 and 1937, the Robert S. Lynds 
published sociological studies of Muncie, 
Ind., alias “Middletown.” Last week, the 
Department of Commerce verified their 
judgment on typical Americana by select- 
ing two counties, St. Joseph and Marshall, 


starts installment home 


International 


The average cost of the pay-as-you-go houses is $800 


in Indiana to be a proving ground Aug. |; 
for the 1940 decennial census and the ney 
list of questions that Washington inten, 
to ask the country next year. 

The two counties were picked for the 
preview quiz because they were “repr. 
sentative” of both rural and urban areas 
with a population of 185,000 (1930) and 
an area of 901 miles, 200 miles from the 
United States’ center of population. The 
region is predominantly rural, except for 
the cities of South Bend (104,000) ang 
Mishawaka (29,000), which have large 
foreign-born elements. 

Most of the new questions on the list 
concern employment, wages, education, 
and migration. Many of the 1930 queries 
have been left off, including that on jl. 
literacy (because it was less than 4 per 
cent in 1930) and whether or not the 
household owns a radio. 

Typical questions: 

Real Estate: Type of house, location, 
value, number of rooms. 

Personal: Name, relation to family, sex, 
color, age, marital status, education, birth- 
place. 

Employment: Income, number of hours 
worked, occupation, type of employment. 





A La Carte Homes 


For the past five years, government 
housing agencies have spent huge sums 
erecting model low-cost communities and 
financing slum-clearance projects. But 
officials realize that United States housing 
will never stand on a firm basis until pri- 
vate construction booms. For that reason, 
housing experts last week noticed with 
interest a private housing project near 
Pittsburgh where 40 low-income families 
have constructed without Uncle Sam’s help 
a unique pay-as-you-go community—Bab- 
bitt Town. 

In 1935, W. R. English, a railroad fire- 
man, saw a newspaper ad that offered lots 
for sale on a hill 2 miles south of Pitts- 
burgh’s golden triangle, at $20 down and 
$5 a month, with the average lot costing 
$225. It sounded dirt cheap, and English 
soon talked some friends into designing 
and building their own homes in their 
spare time. Twenty families at once emi- 
grated from Pittsburgh’s low-lying north 
side, which almost every spring is flooded 
by the Allegheny River overflow. 

When English lost his job two years ago, 
he sold his home, started another, and be- 
came Babbitt Town’s realtor. “When I get 
my hands on $5 or $10,” he explains, “I 
take the car and go after some roofing or 
boards to put on my new house.” Under his 
management, Babbitt Town has become a 
going concern. Ten new houses are under 
construction at an average cost of $800 
(the only restriction being that they must 
have at least four rooms) and gas, elec- 
tricity, telephone, and water services have 
been piped to the community. 
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Chamberlain Disowns Plan 
to Buy Nazi Peace With a Loan; 
Poles Await Crisis Calmly 


The great annual Nazi party congress at 
Nuremberg last year set the stage for the 
campaign of threats and war preparations 
against Czecho-Slovakia. Last week the 
convention badges for this September’s 
congress were issued. They portrayed a 
woman with a child playing at her feet 
and her lap filled with sheaves of grain— 
svmbolizing the congress which the Fiihrer 
has already decreed shall be known as 
“The Party Day of Peace.” And as if in 
fulfillment, for the first time in many 
weeks the news from European capitals 
rolled in on a groundswell of peace talk. 


‘Neighborly Arrangements’ 


On July 21 a government spokesman 
summoned Berlin correspondents to a con- 
ference. With a broad smile he told them 
that Germany was “100 per cent optimistic 
that there will be no war” over Danzig. 
Likewise the “Fiihrer was 100 per cent for 
peace” and Germany had “not the least 
desire for a conflict.” He went on with al- 
most Chamberlainesque logic: “A solution 
is quite possible—and by that I mean a 
peaceful solution. Isn’t it a reasonable 
thing to rejoin Danzig to the Reich and 
compensate Poland by making favorable 
neighborly arrangements of various kinds?” 
The spokesman smiled confidently again: 
“Rather than plunge all Europe into war, 
some power will . . . tell the Poles that 
Danzig is not worth a world war.” 

Every correspondent knew where to 
seek clues to the meaning of this statement 
—London. 

An outward calm, nearly as profound as 

that of Berlin, supplied the first indica- 
tions. In the City, London’s sensitive finan- 
cial center, wheat—a vital war commodity 
—plunged to the lowest price since 1592. 
Joseph Kennedy. American Ambassador, 
announced he would leave for a holiday in 
France. Parliament prepared to adjourn 
for the long vacation on Aug. 4—25th an- 
hiversary of Britain’s declaration of war 
on Germany. And Neville Chamberlain 
got his fishing rods ready for angling in 
Scottish streams. 
Fleet Street soon supplied an explana- 
tion. Rumors circulated through news- 
paper offices that London would soon offer 
Berlin a gigantic loan in return for dis- 
armament and peace pledges. 

As the story of the new appeasement 
move spread, officials heatedly issued de- 
nials. The Foreign Office, which has been 





Europe Basks in Appeasement 
but Armies Continue to Prepare 





European 


Danzig: peaceful solution 


hamstrung by Chamberlain’s “secret diplo- 
macy” before, went out of its way to term 
it “absolutely unofficial and purely aca- 
demic,” and significantly denounced it be- 
cause “it may prejudice the Anglo-Soviet 
talks.” 

Sunday, as most London papers fulmi- 
nated against any more appeasement, the 
surprising, unspectacular truth came out. 
Robert Hudson, 52-year-old Secretary for 
Overseas Trade, who recently traveled to 
Moscow as head of a British economic mis- 
sion, revealed that he had coriceived the 
plan in conferences with Dr. Helmuth 
Wohlthat of the German Economics Min- 
istry—supposedly in London to attend an 
international conference on whaling. Hud- 
son had proposed that the democracies 
grant Germany a huge credit—perhaps 
$5,000,000,000—and guarantee the Reich 
raw materials and world markets. In re- 
turn Berlin would disarm under inter- 
national supervision and promise to keep 
the peace. 

This grandiose scheme was undertaken 
entirely on his own initiative, Hudson 
claimed, admitting that because of the 
circulation of “garbled versions” it “has 
gone off at half-cock and is being dis- 
owned.” Although he still thought it was a 
“good plan,” he said he would resign if the 
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embarrassed Chamberlain government de- 
manded it. In that case, he would “tell all 
before the House of Commons.” But on 
Monday Hudson told the House nothing. 
Neville Chamberlain did all the talking— 
and denied knowledge or approval of any 
part of the scheme. 


Allies 


Meanwhile the new Anglo-Polish al- 
liance met its first serious strain from tight- 
fisted Treasury officials. As part of the 
$280,000,000 credit London is extending 
to its eastern allies, Warsaw was promised 
a $23,400,000 cash loan. Last week, Col. 
Adam Koc, Polish Vice Minister of 
Finance, arrived to collect this in gold. 
The Treasury promptly refused and offered 
instead a sterling credit to be spent in 
Britain. The Poles angrily pointed out that 
Britain’s overworked arms industry 
couldn’t supply them with immediate 
equipment. Finally, after the intervention 
of Foreign Secretary Halifax, Poland was 
permitted to spend the money abroad— 
principally in the United States. 

By contrast in Warsaw Anglo-British 
staff talks proceeded smoothly, following 
the arrival of Sir Edmund Ironside, In- 
spector General of Overseas Forces. For 
several days Poland’s army—now at a 
semi-war strength of 750,000—made head- 
lines as Ironside conferred with Marshall 
Edward Smigly-Rydz, inspected cavalry 
detachments, and visited Vistula fortifica- 
tions. He reputedly brought from London 
a plan for coordinating the Anglo-French- 
Polish forces under the leadership of Gen. 
Gustave Gamelin, French war chief. 

Warsaw emulated the quiet of Berlin 
and London. Even the killing of a polish 
frontier guard by a Danzig customs official 
brought only a strongly worded protest. 

In the Free City itself, confidence that 
it would soon “go home to the Reich”— 
peaceably—grew and with it the openness 
of Nazi military preparations. Forty great 
gray trucks with uniformed drivers, that 
have hitherto entered Danzig only at night, 
rolled in from East Prussia in the twilight. 
Secret police arrested twenty “Marxists” 
accused of planning to sabotage the gas 
works. Hitler Elite Guards replaced Dan- 
zig police in parts of the harbor and barred 
entrance by Polish customs officers. 





Significance 

Ever since the Danzig crisis broke last 
April, the Nazis have contended that they 
would take the Free City after their own 
fashion and without war. So far they have 
attempted only a mild variation of the 
methods used against Czecho-Slovakia. 
Yet even this has been enough to rouse 
Poland to fighting pitch and call forth in- 
creasingly emphatic warnings from Britain. 

Last week’s moves indicated that the 
Nazis have now switched their tactics—as 
an experiment at least. Instead of creating 
war scares, they tried producing peace by 
propaganda. The conciliatory statement in 
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Berlin started the ball rolling, and the ap- 
peasement rumors in London gave it mo- 
mentum. Few observers believed the 
Chamberlain government had any direct 
connection with Hudson’s scheme, but it 
served the purpose of again raising the is- 
sue of an agreement with Germany—which 
Chamberlain may be more willing to dis- 
cuss after Parliament adjourns. 

In the conciliatory atmosphere thus cre- 
ated, Germany could proceed the more 
easily with its campaign of slowly mili- 
tarizing Danzig and attacking Polish 
rights. These are defined in numerous 
articles, both in the Versailles Treaty and 
the Free State constitution, and it would 
be difficult for Poland to claim that the 
violation of any one constituted an act of 
aggression—which it must do in order to 
obtain Britain’s aid. 





Poland’s Might 


Warsaw Boasts a Fine Army, 
but Lacks Planes and Tanks 


In the last century the Polish Army has 
fought only one war. In 1919-20 it invaded 
the Russian Ukraine, was driven in retreat 
to the gates of Warsaw, and then in turn 
rolled the Bolsheviks back. 

Poland waged this campaign with some 
200,000 men—mostly veterans of the vari- 
ous Polish legions which had fought with 
both the Allied and German armies dur- 
ing the World War. Starting with this 
nucleus, it has built up the fourth largest 
standing army in Europe, with a peacetime 
strength of 300,000 and 2,000,000 trained 
reserves (probably the maximum number 
that could be put in the field, although 
Poles like to boast of 4,000,000 men) . Last 
week, before Sir Edmund Ironside, British 
Inspector General of Overseas Forces, this 
newest ally of Britain paraded its strength 
branch by branch—and revealed its weak- 
nesses. 


Arms 


Inrantry: Poland’s army has 30 divi- 
sions of infantry. Their chief asset is the 
quality of the men—tough peasants, hard- 
ened by toil and poverty, from Poland’s 
predominately agricultural population of 
35,000,000. With full equipment, they 
sometimes march 40 miles a day, almost 
keeping pace with cavalry. Their chief 
drawback is lack of modern arms. De- 
spite mounted machine-gun units attached 
to each regiment, the fire power of Polish 
troops does not approach that of western 
armies. 


Cavatry: Unlike the forces of other 
major powers, Poland’s army has no fully 
mechanized or motorized divisions (the en- 
tire country has only 25,000 motor ve- 
hicles) . Instead, it relies on 35,000 cavalry 
—the highest percentage of horsed troops 
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Polish Army problem No. 1: ‘attacks’ by Germany (black arrows) 


in the world. Polish cavalry has always 
been renowned for bravery and efficiency, 
and it is still the elite corps of the army, 
officered by hard-riding aristocrats and 
possessing a reservoir of 4,000,000 horses. 
Poles consider cavalry ideal for rapid 
operations on their almost roadless plains 
and plan to use it in conjunction with the 
air force. 


Artrittery: Poland boasts a total of 41 
regiments of field artillery—but only one 
of heavy guns. Military experts consider 
this lack of artillery one of the Polish 
Army’s most serious defects. In a duel of 
shells, the German Army would enjoy an 
advantage of at least ten to one. 


Tanks: The tank corps suffers from the 
same weakness as the artillery. The army 
can count on some 1,200 light and medium 
machines, plus 700 armored cars. But it 
has none of the heavily armored land bat- 
tleships which alone can withstand the 
deadly modern anti-tank gun. 


Puanes: Poles like to boast that they 
can turn out 400 planes a month. Actually, 
although their production has increased 
greatly since 1935, Polish factories during 
1938 manufactured but 1,000 machines. 
Air experts, however, consider these to be 
as good in quality as the newest German 
and British craft. With a total strength of 
some 2,000 planes, Warsaw could probably 
put 900 first-line ships in the air. But the 
Polish air force is an integral part of the 
army and primarily designed to cooperate 
with it. Only 25 per cent of its strength is 


in bombers—compared with 60 per cent 
in the German air force—and this tiny 
fleet could not conduct a serious raid in the 
interior of an enemy country. 


Munitions: Until 1925, Poland’s m- 
nitions industry was centered in Silesia, 
directly bordering on the Reich and in- 
habited by an embittered German minor- 
ity. Since then the Poles have slowly been 
moving industries to a central industrial 
region—called the Z.0.P.—125 miles from 
the German frontier. Protected by the San 
and Vistula Rivers and the Carpathian 
Mountains, they have here constructed a 
great armament center with ample supplies 
of gas and electricity as alternative fuels. 
Last March, however, the Reich’s con- 
quest of Slovakia threatened this “strate- 
gic triangle” with invasion from the south. 


Strategy 

Most of the great German strategic vie- 
tories in the World War were won on the 
Eastern Front. In 1914 the Reich crushed 
the Russians at Tannenberg—the Fiihrer 
intends to make a speech at the anniver- 
sary on Aug. 29—and in 1915 Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff captured Warsaw by a gi- 
gantic flanking movement. The following 
year they pushed far into Russia itself. 

Polish commanders still visualize the 
next struggle as such a “war of movement” 
and have organized their army on this 
principle. In a war with Germany they do 
not expect to hold a line of fortifications 
along the 900-mile frontier (only Silesia 
has heavy fortifications: a little Maginot 
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Line of double-decker concrete block- 
houses) . Instead, they visualize a series of 
lightning thrusts by the Polish cavalry, 
backed by its fast-marching infantry. 
Junior officers already talk enthusiastically 
of the “big battle before Berlin.” And 
should the German motorized forces break 
through the frontier, the Poles count on 
their bogging down on the rutted, inade- 
quate roads. 

Military experts, however, discount this 
optimism heavily—particularly if the 
Reich throws its full strength against 
Poland in an attempt to win a quick, 
localized war. ive great German armies 
would then converge on the Poles (see 
map). The first would come from Slo- 
vakia, pouring over the Tatra Mountains 
—which by treaty with Slovakia the Nazis 
have fortified and garrisoned—and attack 
the new central industrial region from the 
south. The second thrust would come from 
Vienna and would attempt to burst into 
Silesia and capture Cracow. The third, by 
forces from the Dresden-Breslau area, 
would be aimed at the great textile center 
of Lodz. The fourth would strike directly 
at Posen and attempt to close the Cor- 
ridor. The fifth and last in time of launch- 
ing would make a thrust from East Prus- 
sia at Warsaw itself. 

Should these attacks succeed, the Poles 
would be forced back to their first natural 
defense line, the Vistula River. And from 
there a further heavy German offensive 
could send them reeling back to the cover 
of the great marshes that stretch across 
Eastern Poland. But two things might en- 
able Poland to balk these plans at the 
start: (1) enough Russian aid so that it 
could knock out East Prussia, (2) sufficient 
planes and equipment from Britain and 
France to enable them to fight the Ger- 
mans on equal terms. 
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Britain’s Ironside 


Officers of crack Polish troops last week 
took pains to turn out their men with extra 
precision for inspection by Gen. Sir Ed- 
mund Ironside, British Inspector General 
of Overseas Forces. His reputation had 
preceded him. 

In 1899, just twenty years before Po- 
land’s present army was founded, Edmund 
Ironside joined the artillery—and was 
promptly sent to fight in the Boer War. 
For two years he served with distinction 
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in South Africa, and the first tale of his 
prowess became legend: the towering 
young Scot was supposed to have seized 
a Boer in his arms and crushed him to 
death. 

By 1914 Ironside had become a hard- 
headed, precise staff captain. In August 
of that year he was the first soldier in the 
British Expeditionary Force to land in 
France, where for four years he did staff 
work. But frequent visits to the front ac- 
companied by a bulldog sporting a collar 
with two wound stripes 300n made him an 
army figure. And despite deliberately 
reckless bravery he acquired a reputa- 
tion for cool thinking and for getting 
things done. 

In 1918 this earned him command of the 
most hopeless campaign of the war—the 
expedition against Archangel, undertaken 
by disgruntled troops from every Allied 
nation except Japan and Rumania. Iron- 
side managed to evacuate them without 
the loss of a single man. From there he 
went on to further active service as 
commander of the Ismid Expeditionary 
Force in Turkey and the Northwest 
Persia Force. 

On his return to Britain, he was given 
the coveted post of head of the Staff Col- 
lege. Superiors summed him up: “That 
rare combination, a good staff officer and 
theoretical soldier who has been success- 
ful as a practical combat officer.” In his 
spare time Ironside wrote a book on the 
Germans’ August 1914 campaign in East 
Prussia. 

Last year he was appointed Governor 
of Gibraltar. Within six months he had 
reorganized its defense to cope with the 
Fascist guns mounted on surrounding 


heights, dug air-raid shelters for the entire 
population, and installed batteries of bad- 
ly needed anti-aircraft guns. Last month 
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he received a crowning reward. He was 
made Inspector General of Overseas 
Forces, a post last held in 1914 by Sir 
John French—who then automatically be- 
came commander of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force. If war comes, Ironside will 
presumably assume a similar position and 
command the British troops that must, 
along with the French Army, relieve Ger- 
man pressure on Poland. 





Fascist Frolic 


At 56, Benito Mussolini still rides, 
swims, flies, and fences. At 50, Achille 
Starace, Fascist party secretary, excels at 
tennis, fencing, and skiing. Last year they 
summoned to Rome 90 of the party’s high- 
est ranking officials—vigorous young revo- 
lutionaries during the March on Rome in 
1922 but now between 40 and 60 years 
old. For three days Starace made the 
flabby functionaries sweat through such 
tests as jumping over a row of standing 
bayonets, through a flaming hoop, and 
over a tank. Only 58 passed the tests, and 
four were seriously injured. 

Last week 100 Fascist party leaders as- 
sembled in Rome for a second annual 
meet. This time the Duce excused his 
henchmen from bayonet and flaming- 
hoop jumping. Instead, they rode horse- 
back, swam, climbed Mount Mario in in- 
tense heat while carrying 30-pound bi- 
cycles, and jumped hurdles and horses. Sole 
casualty: as Licciardo Licciardi, Secretary 
for Florence, dove over a horse, the animal 
reared and broke Licciardi’s leg. 


British Preparedness 


Last September, under the glare of 
floodlights, squads of hastily mobilized 
workmen dug air-raid trenches in London’s 
parks and squares. After Munich, the gap- 
ing holes were abandoned while winter rain 
poured into them and the sides crumbled. 
This spring, however, workmen again ap- 
peared and began laying concrete walls, 
floors, and roofs. 

Last week, London opened the first com- 
pleted trenches—eight systems in West- 
minster with gasproof doors, electric lights, 
and sanitary facilities. Despite being 
roofed with 6 inches of concrete and 2 
feet of earth, the trenches are protection 
against little but splinters and do not com- 
pare with other shelters recently construct- 
ed in London, such as that for telephone- 
company employes (see cut). 

Moreover, while the trench system ac- 
commodates 14,000, this falls far short of 
the huge number of shoppers and workers 
which fill Piccadilly and Whitehall. One 
shelter, however, is conveniently located 
in Eaton Square near the home of Foreign 
Secretary Halifax. Another in St. James’s 
Park is an easy five-minute walk from 10 
Downing Street. But Neville Chamber- 
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Ironside, British defense key 


lain won’t need it. A tunnel has just 
been completed between Number 10 and 
Buckingham Palace, which has deep, safe 
shelters. 

As Londoners gaped at their trenches 
last week, Frenchmen peered up at low- 
flying British bombers. For the third time 
in two weeks, the Royal Air Force made a 
mass flight over France, leaving under 
sealed orders and with only a few hours’ 
notice to simulate war conditions as close- 


ly as possible. Most of the ships cruised 
over Central France, but the long-range 
Wellington bombers sped 700 miles to May. 
seille. Two weeks previously they had flowy 
to Bordeaux, the same distance as Berlin, 
This time a slight twist to the east would 
have brought them over Northern Italy. 





Mass Marriage 


At noon last Sunday the public-address 
system of Montreal’s baseball stadium 
clicked on. Then from all sides sounded the 
slow beat of a wedding march as 103 
young French Canadian couples, in blue 
suits and white satin gowns, filed across a 
red and blue carpet to a huge altar ex- 
tending from second base to center field, 

From the altar Mgr. Georges Gauthier, 
Archbishop Coadjutor of Montreal, con- 
ducted Canada’s first mass wedding. And 
as he put his questions, 105 “Quis” rang 
out in unison. Then, amid the pealing of 
a borrowed wedding bell and the shouts of 
25,000 love fans in the bleachers, the new- 
lyweds departed for a joint wedding picnic 
on St. Helen’s Island. 

The event was sponsored and financed 
by the Young Catholic Workers Movement 
to offset “all the unfavorable publicity 
that marriage is getting from the world’s 
divorce courts.” And until midnight, young 
Catholics staged a victory celebration with 
sports and pageants in the stadium. By 
that time, 400 of them had been taken to 
the hospital, ill from exhaustion. 
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London opened air-raid shelters for 14,000 
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Spanish Discord 


On July 18, 1936, as revolution swept 
Spain, Gen. Queipo de Llano—onetime aide 
of Alfonso XIII—seized the Seville radio 
and shouted into the microphone: “Keep 
calm, Seville is in my hands!” The Gen- 
eral’s bluff worked, and with a mere hand- 
ful of men he held Seville for General 
Franco. Thereafter, his nightly broadcasts 
gained him the nickname of “radio gen- 
eral.” 

On July 18—third anniversary of the 
outbreak of war—Queipo de Llano spoke 
again. He vehemently declared that soldiers 
should be in power and assailed “new 
cliques of politicos”’—presumably Falan- 
gists, now struggling for power with Span- 
ish monarchists. Three days later a com- 
muniqué announced his removal as An- 
dalusian commander and the appointment 
of Gen. Andres Saliquet, former Madrid 
commander, as his successor. 

Sharp words also apparently got another 
frank general into trouble. On July 21 Gen. 
Juan Yague—white-haired Moroccan Army 
commander who took Barcelona on Jan. 
96 and last year assailed Italian and Ger- 
man troops as “beasts of prey”—in a fare- 
well speech to his disbanding army corps 
pointedly attacked “enemies who have 
infiltrated into our ranks.” Immediately 
reports spread that Yague had been ar- 
rested. 





Jews at Sea 


Palestine Homeland Hopes 
Fade as British Stand Firm 


In the harbor of Flushing, Holland, last 

week, 500 bedraggled men and women 
crowded against the rusty rails of the 
1,600-ton Danish steamer Dora—con- 
demned as unseaworthy by Dutch authori- 
ties. They were German-Jewish refugees, 
bound for a “far-off country,” supposedly 
Siam. The same day three other tiny ships 
limped into Beirut, chief port of Syria. 
Two were allowed to dock. Plague, starva- 
tion, and a wave of suicides had swept 
through their 1,000 Jewish refugee passen- 
gers. But as stretcher bearers carried the 
dead and sick ashore, Syrian officials 
forced the third vessel—which was disease- 
free—to put to sea again. 
_ For two weeks the ships had been cruis- 
ing along the shores of Palestine. When- 
ever they entered territorial waters, Brit- 
ish destroyers and patrol boats turned 
them away. From London had come an or- 
der banning all immigration to the Holy 
Land for six months in an effort to halt 
the mounting influx of illegally landed ref- 
ugees, 

In the House of Commons last week 
Malcolm MacDonald rose to defend this 
Policy against a bitter attack that cut 
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Spain: de Llano was replaced by General Saliquet 


across party lines. The young Colonial 
Minister advanced two excuses: 40 per 
cent of the refugees were Polish and Ru- 
manian Jews, not entitled to enter Pal- 
estine, and the flood of illegal immigrants 
were pawns in a movement to “smash the 
government’s policy for the sake of smash- 
ing it.” Every M.P. knew that MacDonald 
was indirectly accusing Germany of delib- 
erately shipping the refugees to the Holy 
Land in order to embarrass Britain, and 
by 188 to 119 the Commons upheld the 
government. 

Meanwhile, Britain went quietly ahead 
with its plans for organizing a permanent 
Palestine government in which the Jews 
will form a one-third minority. Last week 
it was announced that the Holy Land will 
be divided into six administrative districts 
—two Jewish and four Arab. The govern- 
ment will be composed of nine depart- 
ments—two Hebrew, four Arab, and three 
British. All will have British advisers. 


Hope 

Within the last year 150,000 Jews have 
left Germany. Most were helped out by 
private individuals and organizations in 
the United States and Europe, which have 
spent $75,000,000 on refugees in the past 
six years. The rest were aided by the In- 
tergovernmental Refugee Committee or- 
ganized last year at the Evian conference. 

Last week the committee met again in 
London. And as Parliament approved the 
ban on Palestine immigration, Britain’s 
government took the lead in extending 
help to refugees. First, it offered to help 
finance their emigration if other nations 
do likewise. Next it joined with the United 
States to raise $1,000,000 for a non-sec- 
tarian Coordinating Foundation for coop- 
erating with governments and relief organ- 
izations. Finally, it aided undercover nego- 
tiations with Dr. Helmuth Wohlthat of 
the German Economics Ministry, spokes- 
man in previous deals with the Nazis. 

From President Roosevelt, at whose be- 


hest the Evian conference was summoned, 
the committee also received words of en- 
couragement. He invited Earl Winterton, 
its chairman; Sir Herbert Emerson, direc- 
tor, and the five vice chairmen to confer 
with him in Washington this September. 





Significance 


On all its previous plans for settling the 
Arab-Jewish struggle in Palestine, Britain 
has reneged, admitting they were unwork- 
able—even before they were actually tried. 
But Parliament’s approval and the strict 
enforcement of the ban on immigration, 
plus the setting up of the new Palestine 
government, indicated that this time Lon- 
don means to carry out its scheme. 

Since this will operate mainly at the ex- 
pense of the Jews, the resultant bad pub- 
licity and boycotts all over the world, as 
well as possible armed resistance in Pal- 
estine, are bound to damage Britain. In an 
effort to deflect this and perhaps transfer 
Hebrew enthusiasm for a national home in 
explosive Palestine to other calmer settle- 
ments, London’s policy now seems to aim 
at centering all immigration activities in 
the Intergovernmental Committee and giv- 
ing it financial support. 





Czech Crackdown 


Nazi Threats Fail to Quiet 
Unrest Among the Conquered 


During the four months since the Nazi 
occupation the Czechs have maintained 
their vaunted discipline—on the surface 
at least. Only once did the surface crack. 
Last month, at Kladno, a German police- 
man was murdered, and in punishment the 
town was virtually put under martial law 
and the Czech authorities ousted. 

Last week, George Havelka, Transport 
Minister and acting Premier, gravely 
warned of worse penalties should the 
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Czechs attempt to stage uprisings in the 
event of war: “It is my sacred duty to 
warn you impressively against holding 
such ideas.” Three days later, President 
Emil Hacha went a step farther and, in a 
newspaper interview, sadly predicted that 
the Czechs would stand loyally with the 
Germans in a war, Politically sophisticated 
Czechs understood the warning. 

Behind these statements was a visit of 
which all Prague knew. Heinrich Himmler, 
Nazi police chief, had summoned Josef 
Jezek, Czech Interior Minister, to Berlin 
and informed him that Germany would 
use the utmost ruthlessness if necessary to 
stamp out disorder among _ rebellious 
Czechs. 

Meanwhile the Nazis tightened the 
yoke. Last week publication of the Narodni 
Listy, Czech National Unity party organ, 
was suspended for three days because of 
an article, “Speak Czech,” attacking the 
order that certain German terms should 
appear untranslated in Czech official docu- 
ments. And in Brno and other towns 
streets which had their old Hapsburg 
names restored after the German occupa- 
tion were given new German names: one 
became Horst Wessel Street and a Polish 
Street was renamed Danzig Street. 

Finally on July 21 the Slovak Parlia- 
ment, which has been split on the question 
of cooperating with Germany, adopted a 
new Constitution making Slovakia Eu- 
rope’s first “authoritarian republic.” 





Crime in Moscow 


On the night of July 14, Zinaida Raich, 
Russian actress and wife of Vsevelod E. 
Meyerhold, theatrical producer who was 


arrested four weeks ago (NEWSWEEK, 
July 3), returned from the country to her 
home in one of Moscow’s newest apart- 
ment buildings. Next morning, police found 
the tragedienne’s mutilated body. Robbers 
had broken in, attacked her, cut out her 
eyes, slit her throat, and ransacked the 
apartment. 

At 1 am. on the morning of July 20, 
Harold Denny, Moscow correspondent of 
The New York Times, sat with his wife in 
the living room of their ground-floor apart- 
ment, reading detective stories. Suddenly 
the concierge burst in. Four robbers had 
just dashed from the bedroom window. 
Denny found the room turned upside down 
and several hundred dollars’ worth of per- 
sonal belongings missing. 

Denny fashioned a detective-story dis- 
patch from the two incidents. Moscow, he 
related, teemed with “organized bands, 
sometimes armed with pistols, or oftener 
with long, sharp, thin, wicked Finnish 
knives . . . They have little prejudice 
against murder.” Usually, he wrote, the 
brigands received .sentences of only ten 
years and, due to the shortage of con- 
sumer goods, the sale of stolen articles 
netted them fantastic profits. 


The Red police, however, turned out to 
be a match for Denny’s robbers. Ten min- 
utes after he turned in his alarm, they be- 
gan to arrive “in waves”—uniformed men, 
plain-clothes detectives, fingerprint special- 
ists, and a large police dog named Erich, 
which promptly bounded up an alley after 
a cat. Finally the chief of the Criminal 
Investigation Department for all Moscow 
appeared, a tall, booted, shock-haired Slav. 
Within five hours, he had rounded up two 
of the robbers and the bulk of the loot. 





Asiatic ‘Munich’ 
Danzig Crisis Forces Britain 
to Lose Face to the Japanese 


Tokyo newspapers last week trium- 
phantly emblazoned stories on the Anglo- 
Japanese conference over the Tientsin dis- 
pute A SECOND MUNICH. Britain, they pro- 
claimed, had capitulated in the East as it 
had in the West and accepted Japan’s 
“immutable” demands. 

The cry of Munich was the culmination 
of weeks of insults and threats against 
Britons. Under the specious excuse that 
Britain harbored four alleged Chinese ter- 
rorists in its Tientsin concession, Japan 
had called for a complete reversal of Brit- 
ish policy in China. The Tokyo conference, 
opened July 15 between Sir Robert Leslie 
Craigie, British Ambassador, and Foreign 
Minister Hachiro Arita, last week stalled 
on just that point. Two days later Prime 
Minister Chamberlain definitely told the 
House of Commons that Britain would not 
change its policy “under dictation.” On 
July 19 Craigie and Arita met again, only 
to part in anger after two heated discus- 
sions. Tokyo immediately threatened to 
call off the conference altogether. 

This apparently brought the harried 


Tientsin: White Russians demonstrated under Japanese banners 


British to heel, and after a final meeting 
the Japanese announced that (1) Britajy 
recognized “the actual situation in China 
where hostilities on a large scale are jp 
progress,” (2) admitted that “the Japanese 
forces in China have special requirements 
for the purpose of safeguarding their owp 
security . . . and have to suppress or re. 
move any such acts or causes as will ob. 
struct them, and (3) pledged itself not 
to countenance “any acts or measures 
prejudicial to the attainment of the above 
mentioned objects.” 

Meanwhile, in China the anti-British 
agitation of the Japanese Army continued 
under its own momentum. At Tientsin, q 
spokesman threatened “new steps” against 
the British Concession—blockaded since 
June 14—and White Russians, conscripted 
by the Japanese, demonstrated against 
Britain. 


Significance 


When the Tokyo conference began, it 
was patent that Britain somehow had to 
“appease” Japan because of the current 
European tension over Danzig. By making 
the agreement as ambiguous as possible, 
London considered that it had struck a 
bargain. But nonetheless it immediately 
gave Tokyo (1) a resounding moral vic- 
tory by which it can undermine the posi- 
tion of Chiang Kai-shek and (2) an op- 
portunity to force Britain to cooperate in 
the occupied areas. (This week Tokyo 
made six blanket demands for British co- 
operation at Tientsin.) 

But the agreement represented a con- 
siderable retreat from the original Japa- 
nese demands. This was apparently due to 
the fact that the nationwide anti-British 
demonstrations, at first encouraged by the 
government, had been taken over by ex- 
tremist elements which would like noth- 
ing better than to overthrow the govern- 
ment by a Fascist coup. 
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Art Institute of Chicago 


Whistler works: The Fleet, Evening . . . 
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Whistler Show in Chicago 
Recalls Artist’s Tempestuous 
Exile in Victorian London 


When Maj. George Washington Whistler 
built a “samovar,” or railroad, from Mos- 
cow to St. Petersburg for Czar Nicholas I 
of Russia, the Major’s 9-year-old son Jim- 
my stayed with his mother at the Czar’s 
brilliant St. Petersburg court. There Jimmy 
learned fluent French, studied at the Im- 
perial Art Academy, and at court acquired 
a taste for glittering society he never out- 
lived. 

After his father died Jimmy returned to 
America. Obedient to family tradition, he 
entered West Point (of which Robert E. 
Lee was then Superintendent) . Chemistry 
puzzled Cadet Whistler; at the end of his 
third year he called silicon a gas and was 
bounced from the Academy—whose library 
today cherishes five drawings he made as 
a student. For a while he worked for the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; he lost this 
job because he insisted on decorating gov- 
ernment maps with mermaids and seagulls. 

He wangled a $350 annual allowance 
from his mother and headed for Paris to 
study art. Here his furious energy (ap- 
plied equally to painting and sprees), ec- 
centric clothes, and white forelock won him 
attention even among Left Bank Bohe- 
mians. Whistler visited his sister, Lady 
Haden, in London, and discovered (not 
only for himself but for all Englishmen) the 
somber beauty of the Thames. He painted 
other marines on a jaunt to Valparaiso un- 
dertaken in 1866 to help defend Chile 
against the Spanish. One of his finest noc- 
turnes, “Valparaiso Harbor,” was the prin- 
cipal product of this expedition. ; 

He took a house in Chelsea near Thomas 
Carlyle (who posed for a famous portrait 
now in Glasgow) and settled down with 
his redheaded mistress, Jo, whom he im- 


mortalized as “The White Girl”—a canvas 
currently one of the drawing cards in the 
Museum of Modern Art’s memorable show 
of “Art in Our Time.” But Whistler sent 
Jo packing when his mother, distressed by 
the American Civil War came abroad to 
keep house for him. Too weak to pose 
standing, she sat for her son’s best-loved 
picture, which he sold to the Luxembourg 
Museum in Paris for $600. It is now valued 
by the Louvre at $1,000,000. 

Memories of Whistler’s London days— 
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his incessant entertaining, his lashing wit, 
his libel suit against the critic Ruskin, who 
described his “Falling Rocket” as “a pot 
of paint flung in the public’s face”—are re- 
called in a Whistler show which opened 
last week at the Art Institute of Chicago. 
The 61 etchings, oils, and drawings were 
mostly collected by Walter S. Brewster, 66, 
retired La Salle Street broker. They in- 
clude a folio of ten etchings of the fleet 
which Whistler gave Queen Victoria and 
which were sold by a favorite lady-in-wait- 
ing to whom the Queen had given them. 
Other Whistleriana disappeared from the 
Windsor Castle library when (so the story 
goes) Victoria’s son, Edward VII, sold 
them to pay his baccarat debts. 
Whistler’s work is mostly assembled, not 
in London, where he died just 36 years ago 
July 17 (to be buried a few feet from Wil- 
liam Hogarth in Chiswick Churchyard) , 
but in Washington, D.C. The Congression- 
al Library owns 97 etchings, 48 lithographs, 
some letters, and the expatriate’s palette. 
The capital’s Freer Art Gallery houses 65 
oils and the famous blue and gold Pea- 
cock Room, which Whistler decorated for 
Frederick Leyland, a wealthy shipbuilder. 
Artist and patron disagreed on the price— 
and Whistler characterized Leyland on the 
walls of his own dining room as an over- 
stuffed peacock clutching a pile of gold. 





Rodin’s Balzac 


In 1891 Emile Zola persuaded the So- 
ciété des Gens de Lettres to commission 
Auguste Rodin, already the most-discussed 
sculptor of his time, to carve a statue of 
Honoré de Balzac. While the empty pedes- 
tal became a standing Paris joke, Rodin 
for five years steeped himself in Balzac’s 
panoramic “Comédie Humaine,” studied 
photographs and drawings, and even vis- 
ited Balzac’s birthplace at Tours. 

After discarding eight poses, Rodin 
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ended by modeling the “Secretary to So- 
ciety” in a cloak, head thrown back, in a 
moment of terrific, exasperated concentra- 
tion—a pose which perfectly illustrates 
Lamartine’s famous phrase: “He had the 
face of an element.” First shown at the 
Salon of 1898, the statue caused one of 
the bitterest prolonged uproars in the tur- 
bulent history of art. The society refused 
to recognize the “formless mass” as a statue 
of their founder and withdrew the com- 
mission. Even street hawkers cashed in on 
the controversy, peddling little sacks of 
flour—“veritable likenesses, messieurs, of 
the Balzac.” 

The figure remained in Rodin’s studio 
after his death in 1917 until this month, 
when, 41 years late, it was quietly dedi- 
cated in Paris. Rodin, who felt his work 
was seen to best advantage outdoors, 
doubtless would have been pleased with 
the location—the corner of the Boule- 
vard Montparnasse and the Boulevard 
Raspail, a few steps from Balzac’s Left 
Bank home. 





RECORD WEEK 


BreeTtTHOVEN—Violin sonata, G major. 
(Jascha Heifetz, Emanuel Bay at piano. 
Three 12-inch Victor records in album, 
$5.50.) This is the third of the three 
sonatas which comprise Beethoven’s opus 
30. Its recording by the Russian-born virtu- 
oso has especial timeliness this week, for 
Heifetz has just made his movie debut in 
“They Shall Have Music” (see page 29). 


Mozart—String quartet, G major. 
(Kreiner Quartet. Three 12-inch Victor 
records in album, $5.) This is the first of 
Mozart’s twenty-odd works in the genre 
—and is equally fascinating biographically 
for being written when he was 14. The per- 
formers—Sylvan and Alan Shulman, Josef 
Gingold, and Edward Kreiner—add a 
minuet from the slightly more mature D 
minor quartet, No. 13. (Two short Sonatas 
for organ and small orchestra, played by 
Noelie Pierront and never before recorded, 
have also just been issued. Twelve-inch 
Columbia record, $1.50.) 


ScarLatti—Eleven piano (harpsichord) 
sonatas. (Robert Casadesus. Three 12- 
inch Columbia records in album, $5.) The 
noted French pianist, who completed his 
fifth American tour last winter, offers a 
sensitive and polished reading of a com- 
pact group of keyboard works (selected 
from several hundred) by the early 
eighteenth-century pioneer of modern 
piano playing. 


People tired of dancing and ready for a 
few quiet tunes in a hammock are offered 
their dish in a popular-price collection of 
ear charmers running from Brahms’ “Cra- 
dle Song” to Godard’s Berceuse from 
“Jocelyn.” (Salon Music, Volume 2. Five 
10-inch Decca records in album, $2.25.) 





TRANSITION 
Birthday : 








Paut V. Mc- 
Nutt, newly appoint- 
ed Federal Security 
Administrator and 
former Indiana Gov- 
ernor and High Com- 
missioner to the Phil- 
ippines, 48, July 19. 
A leading candidate 
for the 1940 Demo- 
cratic Presidential 
nomination, he conferred with officials in 
Indianapolis, visited his dentist, then drove 
his wife and their 18-year-old daughter, 
Louise, to his family home in Martinsville 
for a fried-chicken dinner. 


Newsphotos 


Engaged? : 
Gertrupe NIE- 
SEN, motion-picture 
and night-club song- 
stress, and Jimmy 
Riorpan, 32-year-old 
New York banker. 
He greeted the 26- 
year-old blond singer 
when she flew in from 
Chicago last week for 
a seven-day engagement at a Broadway 
movie theater. Questioned as to whether 
they would be married, Miss Niesen said: 
“That’s what I am supposed to be thinking 
about right now. I’m trying to make up my 
mind, and decide whether I am ready to 
settle down. Yes, I think it will be yes.” 





Wide World 


Married: 


ADRIANNE’ AL- 
LEN, 32, British ac- 
tress and former wife 
of Raymond Massey, 
until recently the star 
of the Broadway Pu- 
litzer Prize play, “Abe 
Lincoln in _ Illinois,” 
and Wti.uiaM 
Dwicut WHITNEY, 
39-year-old New York 
lawyer and ex-husband of Dorothy Lud- 
ington Whitney (the present Mrs. Mas- 

sey), in Storrington, 
England, July 20. The 
Whitneys were di- 
vorced two years ago. 
Miss Allen obtained 
a decree in Reno last 
July 6, and four days 
later Massey married 
Mrs. Whitney in a 
secret civil ceremony 
Acme i New York. 


H. Wuitney Bourne, 26-year-old so- 
cially prominent stage and screen actress, 
and Sranton Grirris, 52, Wall Street 
broker and corporation executive, at Lo- 
cust Valley, Long Island, July 19. The 





Acme 
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surprise ceremony was performed at Land’; 
End, the country home of the bride; 
mother and stepfather, Harvey D. Gibson 
president of the Manufacturers Trust Cp, 
The bride, 1932 debutante and grand. 
daughter of the late Frederick G. Bourne, 
president of the Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., studied dramatics in Paris, played jy 
stock companies, and appeared in severa| 
leading Broadway roles. Griffis, known as 
the “Genius of Wall Street,” is executive. 
committee chairman of Paramount Pic. 
tures, Inc., board chairman of the Madison 
Square Garden Corp., and finance-com. 
mittee chairman of Cornell University, 


Diworced: 
By 





GRACIE 
Fietps, 41-year-old 
British comedienne, 
ArcHIE Pirt, a the- 
atrical producer, on 
grounds of miscon- 
duct, in London. They 
were married sixteen 
years ago. ‘Our 
Gracie,” as she is af- 
fectionately known in 
England, is considered the world’s highest- 
paid actress. In one year, she received 
$750,000 from motion pictures in addition 
to huge sums from stage appearances and 
phonograph recordings. 





Wide World 


Arrived: 


Grecor Ziemer, resigned headmaster 
of the American School in Berlin, with his 
wife and 12-year-old daughter, Patsy, in 
New York. He was full of tales about the 
terrorism of the Gestapo (secret police) 
and the numerous arrests of Americans in 
the capital. “I will never go back to Ger- 
many under present conditions,” Ziemer 
said. 


Fevix Franxrurter, Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, and 
his wife, in New York, after a five-week 








Wide World 


vacation in England. While abroad the 
Justice received an honorary Doctor of 
Civil Law degree from Oxford University. 
He refused the request of ship-news re- 
porters to comment on the international 
situation. 


Departed: 


Srr Witrrep GRENFELL, 74-year-old 
English medical missionary, from Mon- 
treal, on his first visit to Newfoundland 
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and Labrador in four 
years. His apparent 
good health, accen- 
tuated by a tanned 
face, belied a heart 
ailment that has kept 
him inactive since 
1935. Grenfell, foun- 
der of the interna- 
tional association 
which bears his name, 
made his first expedition to Labrador in 
1992. Since then he has established a 
coastal chain of five hospitals, nursing 
stations, schools, orphanages, social cen- 
ters, community stores, agricultural sta- 
tions, and a cooperative lumber mill. 


Soibelman 


Honored: 

Premier Benito Musso.int, by his 
axis-brother, Chancellor Adolf Hitler. The 
Fiihrer named Berlin’s new railroad termi- 
nal Mussolini Station, changed Adolf Hitler 
Platz to Mussolini Platz, and named a con- 
necting street Mussolini Strasse. 


Mary Prerrrer, 64, the “Spider Lady” 
of the Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N.J., 
for the past 50 years, by the company’s 
board of directors and more than 100 fel- 
low workers, at the annual dinner of the 
“Qld Guard,” composed of employes with 
25 or more years of service. Miss Pfeiffer, 
still spry and keen of eye, collects the 
spider thread that the firm uses to line the 
diaphragms of its surveying telescopes. 
Each April she dispatches a corps of small 
boys to search pigsties and barns and pays 
10 cents for each captured field spider. 
(House spiders are 





too lazy, and their 
thread is too coarse.) 
After collecting some 
200 in a large mos- 
quito-netting cage, 
she releases them one 
at a time. Instinct- 
ively, the spider bolts 








for the nearest win- 
dow, spinning as he 
goes. Miss Pfeiffer follows behind, deftly 
winding the thread on a spool. When the 
web builder reaches the window, he is 
picked up and returned to the cage. By 
mid-June, Miss Pfeiffer has gathered a 
year’s supply of thread stock. 


Fined: 


Fritz Kunn, head of the German- 
American Bund, $5, after pleading guilty 
to charges of drunkenness and swearing at 
a policeman, in District Court, Webster, 
Mass. He was arrested while leaving a local 
café a fortnight ago (NEWSWEEK, July 24). 


Won: 


By Marion Tatiey, motion-picture 
star and former Metropolitan Opera Co. 
soprano, the fight for custody of her 4-year- 
old daughter, Susan, with her estranged 
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husband and former voice teacher, Adolph 
G. Eckstrom. Richard P. Lydon, the official 
referee of the New York Supreme Court, 
recommended that the child live with her 
mother from September 15 to June 15 and 
with her father the remaining three months 
out of each year. 


Recovering: 


Jack Dempsey, former world’s heavy- 
weight boxing titleholder, from an emer- 
gency appendix operation complicated by 
peritonitis. He has been convalescing in his 
Manhattan apartment since his discharge 
from the Polyclinic Hospital a fortnight 
ago. This week the ex-champion, still walk- 
ing with a cane, left for Bear Mountain, 
N.Y., where he had rented a cottage. 


Died: 
Mrs. Rose Harr- 


wick Tuorpre, 89, 
author of the poem 
“Curfew Must Not 
Ring Tonight,” of a 
heart attack, at her 
home in San Diego, 
July 19. Inspired by 
a magazine story 
when 16, she scrib- 
bled the famous bal- 
lad on a school slate, copied it onto milli- 
ner’s tape, and put it away in a bureau 
drawer. Four years later, when finally pub- 
lished in The Detroit Advertiser, the poem 
was eagerly reprinted throughout the coun- 
try and translated into a dozen languages. 
Though publishers, elocutionists, and oth- 
ers made thousands from the ballad, its 
author’s only recompense was a $1.50 sub- 
scription to the Detroit paper. 

















Culver 


AmprotsE VoLuaArD, 76, art dealer, col- 
lector, biographer, and one of the first 
patrons of many favorite modern painters 
(including Cézanne, Degas, Renoir, and 
Rousseau) , in an auto accident at Trappes, 
near Versailles, July 22. 


Dr. Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, 79, pro- 
fessor emeritus of political economy at 
Columbia University and a leading Ameri- 
can economist for 50 years, of coronary 
thrombosis, at his summer home in Lake 
Placid, N.Y., July 18. A fiscal adviser to 
foreign governments and an authority on 
international finance, he was one of the 
few Americans who favored war debt can- 


cellation. Collecting the money, Dr. Selig- 


man maintained, would be “politically in- 
conceivable, economically unwise, and 
ethically and spiritually impossible.” 


Herman Caster, 72, who 43 years ago 
invented the biograph (forerunner of the 
modern film projector), in Canastota, 
N.Y., July 21. He also developed the 
Mutoscope, the machine still used today 
in penny arcades. His Biograph company 
later became a power in the motion- 
picture industry. 


FOURTH ESTATE 


British Press Finds Perth 
Is Taking His New Government 





Censorship Job Seriously 


Although it used to wear two muzzles 
—its own and the government model— 
the British press last spring showed definite 
signs of revolt. “D” (for danger) Notices 
(government “requests” riot to publish) 
were clamped on two national-defense 
stories within a month: Lord Stanhope’s 
“the guns are manned” speech and, later, 
information on the strengthening of Malta 
(Newsweek, May 15). 

It was not the censorship itself that 
roused the wrath of the British press lords, 
but the muddle-headed manner in which 
the lid was clamped on hours too late— 
while high-speed presses were grinding out 
newspapers carrying the forbidden stories 
or even, in some instances, after the first 
editions had hit the steets. So, instead of 
blasting government censorship as a dan- 
ger to democracy, the Fourth Estate 


moaned for an _ intelligent, centralized 
Ministry of Information to give out 
government news and tell newspapers 


what not to publish before—not after— 
hushed-up stories were printed. 

To this plea the government responded 
in characteristically oblique fashion: it set 
up a Foreign Publicity Bureau under Lord 
Perth and told thé press that a full-fledged 
Ministry of Information wasn’t needed 
until wartime. It did, however, hint that 
Lord Perth would set up a “shadow” 
Ministry of Information against time of 
need. 

A fortnight ago, a budget estimate re- 
vealed that the Ministry was a rather sub- 
stantial shadow: £40,000 was appropriated 
for a staff of 70 and a headquarters “some- 
where in London” bristling with teletypes 
and telephones. Moreover, the hastily re- 
cruited staff included several fearsome vet- 
erans of the World War censorship service 
well schooled in saying “No.” 

Last week, Prime Minister Chamberlain 
let another cat out of the censorship bag. 
Questioned in the House of Commons, he 
admitted that the Foreign Office Publicity 
Bureau frequently “advises” newspapers 
on how to handle certain stories. The de- 
partment, said Chamberlain, is particular 
to point out the danger of sensational 
headlines. “I am glad to say,” he conclud- 
ed, “the proprietors . . . with some excep- 
tions are following the advice offered.” 





Significance 


Whether or not the government intended 
Lord Perth’s bureau to develop into a 
censorship weapon, it is rapidly moving 
in that direction, because: (1) British 
journalists, intensely patriotic if nothing 
else, are particularly anxious to cooperate 
with the government in the European 
crisis, and (2) they have no other place to 
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turn for quick advice on how to cooperate. 
Thus the bureau is bound to gain influence 
as it goes along and the English press 
lords, whether they like it or not in its 
present form, have the nucleus of their 
asked-for Ministry of Information. 





Argentina to Give Pensions 


to Underpaid Newspaper Men 


On his $52 average weekly pay check 
(Newsweek, Apr. 10), the big-city re- 
porter in the United States is adequately 
supplied with life’s necessities, and even 
manages to wangle a few luxuries now and 
then. His colleagues in other countries 
don’t fare so well: in Latin America par- 
ticularly, where part-time work and space 
rates are the rule, reporting is so poorly 
paid it practically ranks as a hobby. - 

Taking account of Argentinean news- 
paper men’s wretched plight, President 
Ortiz a fortnight ago signed a bill setting 
up the machinery for raising a pension 
fund. Reporters’ pay as disclosed in Cham- 
ber and Senate debate: an average of 200 
pesos (about $46) a month in Buenos 
Aires; half that in the provinces. Out of 
this, according to the new law, working 
newspaper men are to pay 7 per cent into 
the fund, plus one month’s salary spread 
over three years. Employers, matching the 
amount, will also contribute 10 per cent 
of the gross receipts from official advertis- 
ing. The government is to donate 5 per 
cent of the total pay roll for all eligible em- 
ployes. 


§] While few journalists actually starve, 
some of their publications do. Last week, 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., released its six- 
month compilation of births and deaths in 
the publishing business. Daily newspapers 
diminished, with 32 deaths and eight 
births; weeklies increased, with 89 births 
and 64 deaths, while magazines and trade 
journals registered a net loss of seventeen, 
bringing the total of all United States 
publications down to 19,361. 





Congress Commentators 


Just 100 years ago, a small band of 
newspaper correspondents filed into the 
Senate’s east gallery for the first time, 
proudly sat down in reserved seats in the 
front row, and began to take notes. Since 
then press representation in both houses 
of Congress has burgeoned to 513 corre- 
spondents—38 of them women—who file 
more than 50,000 words on an average 
day to newspapers all over the world. 

Last Monday evening, the youngest 
branch of the Fourth Estate officially took 
root in Congress, as radio commentators 
and correspondents sauntered through 
their workroom in the House, took their 
seats in roped-off spaces beside the press 


galleries, and listened to speeches signaliz- 
ing the occasion. 

Behind the big event lay the radio men’s 
bitter struggle—initiated by Fulton Lewis 
Jr., Mutual Broadcasting System com- 
mentator—for admittance to the hallowed 
halls. More than a year ago this Washing- 
ton press veteran began his agitation for 
Congressional recognition of his profession. 
Early this year, the radio men had their 
first big setback: the Standing Commit- 
tee of Correspondents refused them space 
in the regular press galleries (Periscope, 
Feb. 13). But in April, both House and 
Senate voted them in. And as a reward 
for Lewis’ victory, the handful of men 
who formed the Radio Correspondents 
Association in May elected him their first 
president. 


EO 
International 


Dr. G. W. Truett, Baptist Alli- 
ance president, and Mrs. Truett 


“RELIGION 





Baptists and Buchmanites 
Sound Peace Pleas at Georgia 
and California Rallies 


Germans and Poles, Japanese and Chj- 
nese, and inhabitants of more than 50 other 
peoples with no cause for antagonism met 
in the name of peace last week end in 
Georgia, while delegates of 46 nations at 
another world assembly were pleading for 
universal brotherhood in California. Thus, 
with rallies collecting 70,000 peace-minded 
persons, the churches answered those who 
believe war is inevitable. 


{ The 50,000 who gathered in Atlanta for 
the sixth congress of the Baptist World 
Alliance showed their distaste for racial in- 
tolerance at the start by placing Negro 
workers beside white delegates in registra- 


‘tion headquarters and by scheduling Ne- 


groes for important speaking assignments 
and chairmanships.* In this mood of pan- 
racial amity they approached one of the 
congress’ principal problems: “What Bap- 
tists can do to avert war and promote 
peace.” Their realistic attitude toward an 
idealistic question was recorded in the re- 
port of a commission headed by the Rev. 
Dr. N. J. Nordstrom of Sweden: 

“As long as state sovereignty is main- 
tained, war must be the ultima ratio in 
international disputes . . . Any effort for 
the abolishment of war and introduction 
of peace in the world . . . must begin by a 
revisal of the general idea of the absolute 
sovereignty of the states . . . Might and 
right are not opposed to each other... . 
Nothing is of greater importance than the 
establishment of an international jurisdic- 
tion on a basis of moral convictions gen- 
erally accepted . . . There seems to be no 
ethical objection to the formation of an 
international police force.” 

And so, militantly, the Baptists pro- 
posed clamping down on international agi- 
tators until such time as “changed people 
can change the world.” But the same re- 
port upheld the right of pacifists to refrain 
from even nonmilitary service in wartime, 
if their consciences so dictated. 


{ California provided a kindly subtropical 
night to cradle the 2,000 persons of 45 na- 
tions who joined almost 20,000 Americans 
in a Moral Rearmament rally at the Holly- 
wood Bowl. As in Atlanta, national hatreds 
were buried in an upsurge of fervor as Dr. 
Frank N. D. Buchman, founder of the Ox- 
ford Group, told how international an- 
tagonisms could be cured by personal 
goodness. 

But Dr. Buchman, though he presided, 
was not the star of this show in the film 
center. President Roosevelt, Herbert Hoo- 





*Of the world’s 12,028,000 Baptists, 10,593,- 
000 are in the United States, and 3,874,000 are 
Negroes. 
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The Mount of Olives: 


ver, John J. Pershing, Henry Ford, 34 
governors, 25 senators, and scores more of 
the nation’s civic, social, and business lead- 
ers lent their weight to the assembly 
through messages and as sponsors. H. W. 
(Bunny) Austin, British tennis player, 
spoke for his country’s delegation of 75. 
There were enough big “names” (although 
not all were present) to submerge even 
Hollywood’s glitter. 

From Hollywood Dr. Buchman and 
many others moved north to hold another 
world assembly for moral rearmament at 
Del Monte, Calif., from July 21 to 31. 
Everywhere Dr. Buchman’s followers were 
enthusiastic over the success of his two- 
month-old drive in America (NEWSWEEK, 
May 22). 





Mount of Olives in Peril 


The 2,680-foot Mount of Olives, like the 
ancient walled city of Jerusalem near 
which it stands, is rich in sacred tradition. 
Its hills held a Jewish sanctuary of King 
David’s time, the site of the Ascension of 
Christ, and the encampment of Caliph 
Omar before Jerusalem’s surrender. Today 
churches and monasteries dot slopes once 
thickly planted with olives, figs, and palms. 

The British Colonial Office in London 
warned last week that the Mount might 
be in danger. With the unwalled section 





the British would keep it ‘a place ... 


of Jerusalem rapidly spreading, officials 
doubted that the individuals and institu- 
tions which now completely own the 
Mount could be prevented from “develop- 
ing” it further. They suggested that a 
trust be formed to buy the land, replant it 
with olive trees, and keep it “a place of 
pilgrimage, of memories, and of beauty 
forever.” 





Labor and the Church 


When eleven Catholic workers formed 
the Association of Catholic Trade Union- 
ists in New York City early m 1937, they 
had no idea that their organization would 
develop speedily into a “conscience” for 
the labor movement. Today, with 4,800 
members and 22 chapters, dedicated to 
planting Christian ethics in labor’s soil, 
the organization proudly points to: (1) 
weekly radio broadcasts, monthly educa- 
tional meetings, and labor schools to spread 
the word of labor’s gains; (2) participation 
by picketing in two dozen strikes called by 
C.1.0. or A.F.L. unions; (3) defense of 
45 labor cases (mainly for non-Catholics) 
by the 35 lawyers of the affiliated Catholic 
Labor Defense League. 

More significant than statistics is the 
association’s credo; thoroughly labor in 
membership and belief, the A.C.T.U. 
nevertheless probes deeply into each strike 
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of beauty forever’ 


or labor case, with the church’s teachings 
as its scalpel, before it lends pickets or 
lawyers. To these laborers, a cause which 
is not justifiable in the conscience is not 
a cause. 

Last week the association, now headed 
by Edward Squitieri, onetime organizer of 
utility workers, received an _ especially 
esteemed indorsement in its month-old ex- 
pansion campaign: the Catholic Daughters 
of America, convening in Detroit, resolved 
to encourage their husbands, sons, and 
brothers to enroll with the Catholic Trade 
Unionists. Simultaneously the unionists’ 
Detroit chapter founded a newspaper and 
set up a full-time executive staff. 





EDUCATION 





Fordham Upsets a Precedent 
by Naming a Woman as Dean 


The 405-year-old Society of Jesus was 
the first Roman Catholic order enjoined by 
its corstitutions to foster education. Al- 
though it is a masculine community, it 
does not restrict its teaching to men; co- 
educational classes are common in its 24 
American colleges and universities. 

Last week, the world’s largest Jesuit uni- 
versity appointed the first woman dean in 
any Jesuit institution in the world. The 
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Rev. Robert I. Gannon, president of Ford- 
ham University, New York City, named 
Anna E. King dean of the School of Social 
Service. Father Gannon said the step, al- 
though unprecedented, was “extremely 
logical” because two-thirds of the social- 
service school’s 90 students were women. 

But Dean King’s duties will be limited 
to scholastic matters. In administration, 
finance, and relations with the Jesuit su- 
periors, Fordham will continue its prac- 
tice of appointing a “regent,” who must 
be a member of the Jesuit community. 

Miss King, who is 42 years old, a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa, an authority on 
adult and juvenile delinquency, and has 
been professor of case work at the school 
for five years, will have “no grand and 
glorious plans” to startle the Jesuit com- 
munity when school opens in September, 
but she will put some pet projects in opera- 
tion. As for her plans, she says simply: 
“We just want to go on sending out the 
most competent people we can.” 





Schoolboy’s Utopia 


School children who just can’t seem to 
get passing grades might have liked to 
sit in last week on an off-the-record meet- 
ing in Evanston, Ill., of 200 school psy- 
chologists and adjustment specialists from 
twenty states. Northwestern University’s 
third annual Summer Council on Guidance 
and Personnel Work produced these ob- 
servations in defense of pupils who “flunk”: 

“There is no such thing as a dumbbell 
or a stupid child. Every child has some 
special aptitudes, and it is the teacher’s 
duty to find out what these are. Plenty of 
present-day teachers should be taking in 
washing instead.” 

The psychologists planned to devise an 
aptitude test to sift the washerwomen 
from each year’s crop of new teachers. 
They also heard a novel proposal that 
graduations should be staggered through 
the year to make job finding easier. 





SPORTS 





Baseball at Halfway Mark: 
Umpire Baiting Delights Fans; 
Lou Comiskey Strikes Out 


Action and upsets—the fare that fans 
thrive on—have been bountifully dished 
up on the baseball smérgasbord so far this 
season. The major-league clubs, most of 
them playing their 77th games last week, 
completed one of the most eventful first 
halves in the game’s history. 


Umptre Bartinc: During the past fort- 
night, hot disputes with umpires, reminis- 
cent of baseball’s hardier days of the John 
McGraw and Ty Cobb eras, broke out in 
practically every ball park. The biggest 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Anna E. King, Fordham dean 


brawl raged at the Polo Grounds, New 
York, July 15. 

Harry Craft of Cincinnati hit a ball into 
the left-field stands near the foul line. Lee 
Ballanfant, umpiring behind home plate, 
ruled it a home run. Storming onto the 
field, the New York Giants, to a man, 
argued it was a foul. When Umpire George 
Magerkurth, a onetime heavyweight 
fighter, strode up from first base to side 
with Ballanfant, Shortstop Bill Jurges of 
the Giants willingly engaged him in ani- 
mated conversation. The Jurges-Mager- 
kurth debate (not to be confused with the 
Lincoln-Douglas series) ran something like 
this: 

Jurges: “Don’t you spit in my face!” 

Magerkurth: “Don’t get your face so 
close and it won’t get spit on!” 

Jurges: “Tl spit in yours!” 

Magerkurth: “Vd like to see you do 
that!” 

At this point, somebody expectorated. 
Whereupon Magerkurth let go a left to 
the ribs and Jurges fired a right to the jaw. 

Next day Ford Frick, president of the 
National League, suspended Jurges for ten 
days, fining him $150. But Frick went far 
beyond precedent and also fined Mager- 
kurth $150. This decision was immediately 
hopped on by most sport columnists, for 
it seemed to them that the league presi- 
dent should have protected his umpire, 


right or wrong. Fining him flagged a direct . 


invitation for other players to battle the 
boys in blue. Apparently sensing his mis- 
take, Frick last week sent out a notice 
warning that any player laying hands on 
an umpire would be automatically sus- 
pended for five days without appeal. 


Tue PHENOMENAL Puttiy: Perhaps the 
most unlooked-for development of the sea- 
son’s first half was the remarkable batting 
of Morrie Arnovich of the last-place Phil- 
adelphia Nationals. No one raised an eye- 
brow to find Joe DiMaggio of the Yankees 
batting around .400 and leading the Amer- 
ican League hitters, but it was a trifle 
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startling to discover unsung Artiovich with 
a .373 slugging average last week end, a fylj 
30 points ahead of the National League 
runner-up, Zeke Bonura of the Giants. 

Philly flailers of other years—like Chuck 
Klein, Lefty O’Doul, and Don Hurst—ge 
the National League on fire, but there was 
always an explanation: they played home 
games in short-fenced Baker Bowl, where 
pop flies went for doubles and Texas 
Leaguers dropped into the seats for home 
runs.This year the Phillies are playing in 
the Philadelphia Athletic’s yard, Shibe 
Park, which is no soft touch. 

Arnovich arrived in the big show from 
Superior, Wis., after seasoning in the New 
York-Penn League. This is his third year 
with the Phillies, and the first season he’s 
clicked. He attributes his sudden stardom 
at the age of 27 to the discovery that a 
35-ounce bat suits his swing better than a 
37-ounce model. A right-handed batter, 
Arnovich socks few home runs—only four 
so far—being more of a place hitter than a 
power slugger. “I wait for the good ones,” 
is his explanation for that high average. 
In the field he shags flies more than ade- 
quately. Off the field he’s a model of piety. 
An occasional beer only. Rarely a cigar. A 
card game merely for fun. Never a girl 
friend. 

When the Jewish Day of Atonement 
rolls around, Morrie would like to take the 
day (Sept. 23) off. But he won’t if the 
team wants him to play. Religion concerns 
him only mildly, though two cousins and 
an uncle are rabbis. 


Tue Comiskey Dynasty: The Chicago 
White Sox were well pleased with them- 
selves to pass the season’s halfway pole 
riding third in the American League pen- 
nant chase, but the team’s spirits were 
dampened early last week by the death of 
their owner, J. Louis Comiskey. After 36 
hours in an oxygen tent, Comiskey, whose 
weight sometimes ran up to 375 pounds, 
died of pneumonia and heart failure at 54. 

But the Comiskey dynasty, oldest con- 
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Morrie Arnovich, slugger 
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Charles Comiskey 2nd, magnate 


tinuous ownership in baseball, lives on. 
For the reading of the will was expected to 
reveal that ownership of the White Sox 
eventually passes to freckled-faced 
Charles A. Comiskey 2nd, now 13. Until 
young Charlie comes of age, the active 
boss will be Harry Grabiner, vice president 
and front man for the late J. Louis. 

The original Comiskey, Charles A. (The 
Old Roman), lingers in old-timers’ mem- 
ories as one of the game’s pioneers. His 
father, who came over from Ireland, en- 
couraged him to be a plumber, but he 
wanted to play ball. At first base for the 
St. Louis Browns of the American Asso- 
ciation, Charles A. revolutionized style of 
play in the ’80s by daring to move a few 
feet off the bag. 

Comiskey soon moved up to manager- 
ship of the Browns and bossed the Cincin- 
nati Reds from 1892-95. In Cincinnati he 
became a pal of Ban Johnson, a local 
sports writer, and the two saw the possi- 
bilities of forming a new league. Thus the 
American League was born in 1901, with 
Comiskey—the only player ever to rise to 
sole ownership—organizing the White Sox 
as a pioneer entry. When the Old Roman 
died in 1931, saddened by the Black Sox 
scandal of 1919-20 that wrecked what 
many regarded as the best team ever put 
together, the ownership as it passed to 
J. Louis Comiskey had an estimated value 
of $5,000,000. 

J. Louis inherited his father’s fondness 
for baseball. In his school days at De La 
Salle Institute in Chicago, he was a third 
baseman, as well as guard on the football 
team. But following graduation increasing 
corpulence forced him to quit all sports but 
golf. Up until the time he inherited the 
White Sox from the Old Roman, J. Louis 
did little more than fill the role of an office 
boy, in charge of concessions. 


Rumor: Not since 1903 has a new team 
come into either league. But once again 
last week gossip was going about that the 
St. Louis Browns, playing to as few as 300 
customers a weekday at home, would have 
to quit the American League at the sea- 
sons end. Other reports had the St. Louis 
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“This is an age of machines in the 
horse-racing world, of overnight pari- 
mutuel laws, of jerry-built tracks and 
daily doubles and dusty stretches and 
one quick coat of paint—which makes 
it easy to understand why the old- 
fashioned gambler points his nose 
toward the green hills of Saratoga every 
year, when August comes around. 

They take your money just as fast 
in those mellow surroundings as any- 
where else—perhaps faster. Your agent, 
known up there in the north country as 
Ace-Deuce Lardner, has paid out 
money, rather than vice versa, for the 
privilege of advertising the place where 
Gates and Arnold stopped Burgoyne. 
Nevertheless, you keep going back to 
shuffle the warm bricks of Broadway at 
noon, to ride to the track after lunch 
in the hack of an affable bandit, to 
watch and play the horses, to touch at 
the lake in the evening for steak and 
frogs’ legs and roulette, to wind up at 
dawn throwing dice with the frankly 
predatory mob at the Chicago Club, 
hard by the railroad station, which is 
likely to be your next stop, if you still 
have the fare home. 

Saratoga, Dick Canfield’s town, is 
the stronghold of the old-fashioned 
gambler. The old-fashioned gambler is 
not a guy with a frock coat or a waxed 
mustache. He is any private citizen who 
comes along with his private roll to 
buck the house at the house’s game and 
to stay with it till he makes his killing 
or takes his licking. 

The poolroom and syndicate systems 
being what they are, few gamblers are 
known by name any more. The last 
lone wolf to “make a scoré” in a free, 
wide, and purely innocent way was a 
deadpanned little Irishman from Pitts- 
burgh named Art Rooney, owner of the 
Pittsburgh professional football club. 
He made his score at. Saratoga, which 
is only right. 

Most sports-page readers have heard 
of “Rooney’s Ride,” but because the 
Irishman speaks only six words a month 
in a good year, the blow-by-blow details 
of his killing were not known until re- 
cently, when Mr. Joseph Madden, a 
literary saloonkeeper, published his 
third straight undefeated and untied 
book of memoirs, “Set "Em Up.” 

Two seasons ago, Mr. Rooney ar- 
rived in New York City accompanied 


Rooney’s Ride 


by JOHN LARDNER 


by $300 and the old Pittsburgh light 
heavyweight. fighter, Buck Crouse. Their 
object was to spend a quiet week end 
and get back to Pittsburgh alive. How- 
ever, on Saturday, at the Empire City 
track, Mr. Rooney ran his $300 up to 
$21,000. This seemed to call for a 
couple of steaks at Mr. Madden’s place. 

“What’s your next move, Artie?” in- 
quired Mr. Madden. 

“Back to Pittsburgh,” said Mr. 
Rooney tersely. “First train.” 

The upshot of this conversation was 
that Rooney, Madden, and Crouse set 
out for Saratoga two hours later in Mr. 
Madden’s $150 car, which had four 
bad coughing spells en route. Mr. 
Rooney and Mr. Crouse got out and 
pushed it over the hills, Mr. Madden 
retaining the helm. 

On Monday—opening day at Sara- 
toga—Mr. Rooney sent $2,000 on the 
back of a horse named Quel Jeu, at 
8 to 1. The race came to a photo finish 
in the rain. Mr. Madden had $2 on this 
animal and swallowed his cigar when 
the picture showed him the winner. 

“Ain’t you happy?” he yelled at Mr. 
Rooney. 

“We were lucky, Joe,” said Mr. 
Rooney solemnly. 

There were four photo finishes that 
afternoon. Rooney’s biggest race was 
the fifth, when he tried to bet $15,000 
on another 8 to 1 shot, but could only 
place $10,000. 

“In that race,” recalls Mr. Madden, 
“the four horses came out of the fog 
and hit the finish line in a heap—it 
looked like a dead heat for all four nags. 

“As I had a few clams on this event, 
I nearly died waiting for the picture to 
come down. But Artie lit a cigar, got 
out of the crowd, and went to the 
men’s room, and when I brought him 
the good news there, he was telling the 
colored groom the difference between 
the single wingback and Warner’s 
double-wing. 

“*T will finish explaining later,’ he 
said. ‘I gotta hot tip in the next race’.” 

Rooney won $256,000 that day. He, 
Mr. Crouse, and Mr. Madden cele- 
brated in the evening with a banana 
split apiece at a soda fountain. 

Has Mr. Rooney still got the dough? 
Please do not change the subject while 
I am looking up trains to Saratoga. 
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Cardinals on the verge of disbanding. The 
candidate favored to succeed either team, 
if it folds up, is the Kansas City Blues, 
now owned by the New York Yankees. 





Hero Horses 


Two of the year’s richest turf prizes— 
the $47,600 Arlington Classic in Chicago 
and the $52,575 Hollywood Gold Cup in 
Inglewood, Calif—were unraveled last 
week, one knocking the dope sky high, 
the other exactly following the expected 
pattern. 

After spurting to his customary lead, 
the three-year-old champion, Johnstown 
—winner of the Kentucky Derby, Dwyer 
Stakes, Belmont, Wood, Withers, and 
Paumonok finished a tired third in the 
Arlington, behind Challedon, who also beat 
Johnstown in the muddy Preakness race 
this year, and the second-place Sun Lover. 

After spurting to his customary lead in 
the Hollywood Cup, Kayak IT held it and 
romped home by five lengths, setting a 
track record of 2:02.6. It was the fourth 
consecutive track record chalked up by the 
Argentine-bred four-year-old, who seems 
to be picking up for his owner, Charles 
Howard, where the retired Seabiscuit left 


off. 
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Neuralgia and Tooth Decay: 
American Dental Association 
Studies Cause and Cure 


One of the most painful chronic ailments 
is tic douloureux, or facial neuralgia. A 
person afflicted with this disease—which 
affects nerve networks leading to the 
tongue, teeth, and skin of the face—may 
have a “trigger zone” on the border of his 
lip and touching this region, in which case 
exposure to a draft may set off a distress- 
ing attack. Dentists sometimes discover 
cases in patients who think they have bad 
teeth. And, although the cause of the 
disease is unknown, cutting vital nerves 
surgically and treating with pain-deaden- 
ing alchohol or vitamin B-1 may bring 
temporary relief. 

Last week, at the 8lst annual conven- 
tion of the American Dental Association in 
Milwaukee, two reports brought hopes of 
permanent cures to tic douloureux suffer- 
ers. Dr. T. A. Hardgrove of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., believes the malady is an aftermath 
of typhoid infection. Most of his patients 
previously had the contaminated-water 
fever and, working on the theory that they 
still carried the germs or bacterial toxins in 
their bodies, Dr. Hardgrove injected them 
with typhoid vaccine. “There has not been 
one single case,” the dentist reported, 
“where . . . vaccine has not caused the 
pain to disappear entirely.” 


Another speaker, however, Dr. Roland 
M. Klemme, St. Louis brain specialist, in- 
sisted surgery was the key to relieving tic 
douloureux. After locating the affected 
nerve fiber through a hole the size of a 
quarter in the side of the skull, Dr. 
Klemme’s technique is simply to sever 
the body’s pain-transmitting pipe line. 
Two hundred consecutive sufferers have 
obtained permanent relief from this pro- 
cedure, he said. 

The 8,000 dentists who attended the 
meeting primarily to discuss their profes- 
sion’s major mystery—the cause of cavi- 
ties—heard Dr. Philip Jay of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan minimize the usefulness 
of prescribing food well “fortified” with 
vitamins and minerals to control tooth 
decay. No matter how many letters of 
the vitamin list are represented in daily 
meals, most persons’ teeth will be suscep- 
tible to cavities unless they cut down on 
one often-suspected factor—sugar—Dr. 
Jay concluded. The Ann Arbor dentist 
found that even when vitamin-mineral 
diets lessened dental ills, it was only be- 
cause the diets happened to be low in 
sugar, without which tooth-destroying 
bacteria that infest the mouth can’t live. 

Cavities, like most ailments, according 
to Dr. Samuel E. Kohn of Milwaukee, can 
be controlled early—and the earlier the 
better. Dr. Kohn told A.D.A. members 
that “the physician should think about 
the teeth of the child six months before 
birth.” His argument was supported by 
Dr. Clifford J. Waas of the Guggenheim 
Dental Clinic, New York, who reported 
that cavities were found in the teeth of 
89 per cent of all the year-old children ex- 
amined there. Dr. Kohn specifically recom- 
mended that mothers-to-be eat such foods 
as milk, cheese, and meat, which contain 
extra-large amounts of calcium, mag- 
nesium, and phosphorous—the three main 
chemicals that compose teeth. 
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Dentists: Dr. Arthur Merritt, president; Dr. Wilfred H. Robinson, 1940 
president, and Dr. Marcus L. Ward, retiring president of the A.D.A. 


Delegates at the meeting elected Dr, 
Arthur H. Merritt of New York president 
of the association for the coming year to 
succeed the group’s retiring leader, Dr. 
Marcus L. Ward, Ann Arbor, Mich. At 
the end of the 1940 gathering Dr. Wilfred 
H. Robinson of Oakland, Calif., will head 
the dentists. 





Key to Insects’ Lifting Power 
Sought in Study of Wing Beat 


How some insects generate enough en- 
ergy to lift objects many times their weight 
is a mystery biologists haven’t yet been 
able to solve. In an effort to find what 
chemical reactions supply tiny creatures 
with superpower, Dr. Leigh E. Chadwick 
of the Harvard Biological Laboratories has 
spent the last eighteen months studying 
the tremendous wing-beat speeds of flies, 
wasps, moths, and other insects. 

Last week he announced some of his re- 
sults. Fruit flies, fastened to the top of a 
vertical rod, reached a wing beat of 13,000 
a minute. To check the beat accurately, 
Dr. Chadwick used a stroboscope—a box- 
like instrument in which light flashes on 
and off at adjustable intervals. Since a 
moving object would appear to be sta- 
tionary if its motions were absolutely syn- 
chronous with the light flashes, Dr. Chad- 
wick had only to adjust his stroboscope to 
the fruit fly’s wing beat and read the speed 
of the instrument to arrive at the figure 
13,000 per minute. To catch the fly in mo- 
tion, he employed a high-speed camera that 
each second uses 75 feet of film costing $6. 

Although Dr. Chadwick hasn’t yet dis- 
covered the body processes that make rapid 
wing motions possible, he expects eventual- 
ly to do so by noting the factors that 
change speeds. Heat apparently raises wing 
velocities, since warming the bodies of 
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gme flies doubled their wing vibration 
rates. In rarefied atmospheres such as 
might be found thousands of feet above 
the earth, wing-flap oscillations may in- 
crease by 3,000 a minute, the scientist 
discovered. 















Tranquil Cats 


Hospitals have to be quiet, because if 
convalescents could continually hear the 
moans and laments of still ailing patients 
or the klaxons of passing cars, they would 
come out nervous wrecks. Last week Dr. 
Eugene C. Jones, Los Angeles veterinarian, 
announced he had applied this sound rule 
to his new dog and cat hospital. 

Dr. Jones believes animal responses to 
noise are even more marked than those of 
human beings. A scared cat, for example, 
can’t think logically enough to argue itself 
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on, 1940 out of fear reactions and soothe its ruffled 
ADA. nerves. So the veterinarian had the walls 
of rooms. and corridors in his two-story 
ected Dr. building insulated with special cane fiber 
president —sound-absorbing material. Result: Dr. 
& year to Jones’ “patients” recuperate in peace. 
ader, Dr, 
Mich. At 
r. Wilfred SCIENCE NOTES 
will head 
To find exactly what parts of the diet 
help people to resist disease, Dr. A. Rothe 
Meyer of Johns Hopkins Hospital fed rats 
Power large high-fat meals, then injected the 
rodents with poisonous diphtheria-germ 
Beat by-products. Sixty-three per cent of them 
died, but the figure was reduced to 50 per 
ough en- cent with rats receiving large amounts of 
ir weight carbohydrates (starches and sugars). The 
yet been best anti-ailment foods were proteins 
nd what (found most abundantly in meats); three 
creatures out of every four rats eating food rich in 
’hadwick these substances withstood the deadly 
ories has shots. 
ri " While the planets’ courses around the 





sun follow a fairly regular and predictable 
routine, many heavenly bodies outside the 
solar system obey no laws. Among the 
leading celestial anarchists are supernovae 
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Jascha Heifetz 








—black, lightless stars that for some un- 
explained reason suddenly explode and 
emit as much light as a 1,000,000,000-star 
galaxy. Until last week, most astronomers 
thought supernovae firework displays were 
as hot as they were bright, some of them 
calculating temperatures up to 1,000,000 
degrees centigrade, but at a Congress of 
Astrophysics held in Paris Dr. Cecelia P. 
Gaposchkin of the Harvard Observatory 
reported that the peculiar stars were com- 
paratively cool. By checking new theoreti- 
cal figures with studies of light released 
from supernovae, she found that tempera- 
tures of the great bodies were probably 
only about 15,000 degrees. 
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‘They Shall Have Music’ 
Brings Jascha Heifetz and His 
Violin to Screen at Last 





Since the advent of sound films, such 
noted musicians as Leopold Stokowski, 
Ignace Paderewski, Walter Damrosch, and 
practically all personable Metropolitan 
Opera stars have succumbed to the lure of 
the screen. Prominent among those who 
held forth against the movies as a means 
of musical expression was Jascha Heifetz. 
But last year even the world-famous 
violinist capitulated when Samuel Gold- 
wyn, at his most persuasive, asked him to 
make his music available to the millions 
of movie-goers who otherwise might never 
have seen or heard him. 

At first Goldwyn toyed with the idea of 
casting the Russian-born violinist in a fic- 
tional role, but Heifetz preferred to portray 
himself as Stokowski had in Universal’s 
“100 Men and a Girl.” This was midsum- 
mer. By September, with no story in sight, 
Heifetz was photographed recording some 
50,000 feet of sound track. When he left 
in the fall Goldwyn still lacked a story. 

Heifetz is reputed to have received 
$70,000 for that first trip to Hollywood 
and $30,000 for returning this spring to 
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visits Walter Brennan’s music school . . . Gene Reynolds tries for the Heifetz attitude 


finish the job. By that time a story had 
been found in which Heifetz could play 
himself as well as his $150,000 Guarnerius. 
Titled Tory SHatt Have Music, it will be 
released this week by United Artists. 

Adapted by John Howard Lawson from 
a story by Irmgard von Cube, and remi- 
niscent of Stokowski’s screen debut, “They 
Shall Have Music” concerns a settlement 
music school for poor children, one of 
whom, a New York guttersnipe named 
Frankie, induces Jascha Heifetz to save 
the school from its threatening creditors. 

At the start, Frankie (Gene Reynolds) 
carries on like a promising candidate for 
Warner Brothers’ “Dead End” gang; but 
one night, ducking a disinterested cop, 
Frankie squeezes into Carnegie Hall and 
sits enthralled through a Heifetz concert. 
Music’s soothing effect on the boy is in- 
stantaneous and permanent. Back in his 
tenement home he rescues his father’s 
violin from an old trunk; but when his 
stepfather smashes it and threatens him 
with reform school, Frankie runs away. 

Director Archie Mayo develops with con- 
siderable humor the sentimental story of 
Frankie’s stay at the school, where Profes- 
sor Lawson (Walter Brennan) , for love of 
music and humanity, devotes all his time 
to underprivileged youngsters. 

Although Joel McCrea and Andrea 
Leeds are included for romance and box- 
office names, Walter Brennan and 13-year- 
old Gene Reynolds draw. the film’s most 
rewarding roles. In the few scenes requir- 
ing his participation in the implausible 
plot, Heifetz walks through an impersona- 
tion of himself with dignity, but when he 
tucks his violin under his chin, he turns 
“They Shall Have Music” into a superior 
moving picture. His repertoire of five selec- 
tions, superbly recorded and dramatically 
photographed, includes Saint-Saéns’ “In- 
troduction and Rondo Capriccioso” and 
the slow movement from Mendelssohn’s 
violin concerto in E minor. 

As an added attraction—both in music 
and showmanship—Goldwyn has included 
a group of unusual youngsters in the cast: 
Mary Ruth, a 6-year-old pianist from 
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*The Golden Cuckoo’ 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


As his contribution to next sea- 
son’s stage, Denis Johnston tenders a 
play with the above title. A reading of 
the manuscript quickly reveals the au- 
thor of the memorable “The Moon In 
The Yellow River” in one of his 
prankier and more capricious moods. 
What he here attempts is the humor- 
ous mountain-molehill sort of thing 
made familiar by various modern play- 
wrights from Lady Gregory to Bruno 
Frank and James Bridie, that is, the 
forcing of a triviality into a theatrical 
hot-house plant. Critical consideration 
held in abeyance until its stage presen- 
tation, I give you herewith a rough out- 
line of the exhibit. 

This particular tempest in a tea-cup 
and storm over Patsy passes in its three 
acts from the converted stable residence 
of its central figure, Mr. Dotheright, 
“an author,” to a newspaper office, 
thence to a suburban post-office, thence 
back to the newspaper office, on to a 
police court, and finally back to the 
Dotheright residence. The first act in- 
troduces us to Mrs. Vanderbilt, who is 
Mr. Dotheright’s profane household 
servant with a penchant for stealing 
everything from a bag of beans to a 
goat; Mr. Pull, a jitney corporation of- 
ficial; Mr. Pennywise, a quack lawyer; 
Mr. Haybottle, a cabman; and Mrs. 
Golightly, a hussy given to drink. The 
point at issue is who is going to pay the 
cabman for a ride to a cemetery. This 
point is argued at length with all the 
grave pomposity of a session of the 
House of Lords and comes down finally 
to the discovery that no one has any 
money, due chiefly to the circumstance 
that Mr. Dotheright, whose authorship 
is confined to writing obituary notices 
for the local paper, has unfortunately 
composed one about a man who isn’t 
dead and hence can’t collect the usual 
honorarium. 

The second act witnesses the pil- 
grimage of Mr. Dotheright, the cabby, 
and the others to the newspaper office 
in quest of the fee owing the charioteer, 
who by this time is getting pretty sore 
about the whole business. With a pom- 
posity that has now developed into a 
magnitude surpassing that of the House 
of Lords and approximating that of the 
headwaiter at the French Pavilion at 
the New York World’s Fair, Mr. Dothe- 
right and his friends debate the deli- 


cate subject with the distraught editor, 
Mr. Lowd, who is on the point of kick- 
ing them all out when Mr. Dotheright 
proceeds to a sly bit of blackmail that 
drives Mr. Lowd foaming at the mouth 
to broadcast by telephone the informa- 
tion that Mr. Dotheright is crazy and 
should be carefully watched by the au- 
thorities. 

To the street outside the post-office 
Mr. Dotheright, the cabman, and the 
latter’s debtors now indignantly march. 
After a protracted series of big speeches 
on a variety of topics that only at odd 
moments touch upon the matter at is- 
sue, Mr. Dotheright, who has worked 
himself up to an explosive indignation 
over the injustice of the modern world, 
declares that he will inaugurate a one- 
man world revolution. Won by his elo- 
quence, his several friends, together 
with the cabman, conclude that they 
may as well string along with him and 
set the world right. There is only one 
hint of hesitation, and it comes from 
Mr. Pull. “But we haven’t got any 
swords,” he protests. This annoys Mr. 
Dotheright no end. “But we have got 
words,” he orates, “words that battle— 
big-bellied words billowing like galleons 
out of Espanola! That is why we have 
assembled here at a Public Telephone 
Box.” The telephone box, however, is 
inside and that presents a problem. Mr. 
Dotheright ably meets it. “Let’s occupy 
the Post-Office!” he cries, echoing the 
challenge of a lady souse who has joined 
the revolutionists. “All rebellions have 
to occupy the Post-Office!” They duly 
occupy the Post-Office and are prompt- 
ly collared by a disgusted cop and 
hauled off to the hoosegow. 

The third act is taken up with the 
efforts of Mr. Lowd to extricate himself 
from the multiplication of woes grow- 
ing out of Mr. Dotheright’s blackmail 
tactics, the difficulties of Mr. Dothe- 
right’s Revolutionary Party with the 
law, the payment of the honorarium 
due Mr. Dotheright for his obituary 
notice of an alive man who in the in- 
terim has conciliatingly died, and the 
pacification of the creditor cabby. As 
the curtain falls, Mr. Dotheright is de- 
livering a severe reprimand to God and 
Mr. Dotheright’s pet rooster is clucking 
loudly and adding to the general nutti- 
ness by laying an egg. 








Maypearl, Texas; Jacqueline Nash, a 9, 
year-old soprano from Canada, and th 
Peter Meremblum California Junior Sym. 
phony Orchestra, composed of 45 talentej 
boys and girls ranging in age from 8 to 14 





Each Dawn I Die 


Several weeks ago Warner Brothers tor 
up James Cagney’s contract, which had 
until October to run, and gave him a ney 
one at a better salary. Shortly afterward 
the studio signed George Raft. From time 
to time both New Yorkers—one from the 
city’s east side, the other from its west— 
had rebelled against the type casting that 
made them the screen’s ranking tough 
guys. Raft had arranged for his release 
from a lucrative Paramount contract jp 
order to play the gentleman for a change. 
Cagney, three years earlier, had left Warner 
Brothers for the same reason. Yet, ¢o- 
starred in Eacu Dawn I Dre, both actors 
continue the hard-boiled characterizations 
that catapulted them to fame. Judging 
from the results, the Warners know best. 

The Norman Reilly Raine-Warren Duff 
version of Jerome Odlum’s novel casts 
Cagney as Frank Ross, a crusading re- 
porter who exposes corruption in a city 
administration. Framed by a crooked dis- 
trict attorney, Ross is rewarded with a 
twenty-year sentence on a manslaughter 
charge. For a while he is sustained by the 
belief that his newspaper will establish his 
innocence, but as time passes despair and 
the horror of prison life leave their mark 
on him. 

“Hood” Stacey (George Raft), under- 
world overlord headed for a life sentence, 
had been on the train that took the re- 
porter to Rocky Point penitentiary. At 
first as suspiciously antagonistic as two 
hump-backed cats on a fence, Ross and 
Stacey become pals. The friendship eventu- 
ally results in the gunman’s regeneration 
and the reporter’s release, but not before 
Director William Keighley has expertly 
reassembled all the grim histrionics of the 
“Big House” school of melodrama. 

Both Cagney, as the rebellious convict 
who comes close to moral disintegration 
under the brutalizing prison system, and 
Raft, as the gangster who trades his syni- 
cism for sacrificial loyalty when he finds a 
friend worthy of it, high-light the film with 
performances that rank with the best in 
their careers. In fact, the costars and their 
exceptionally able supporters—Jane Bryan, 
George Bancroft, Stanley Ridges, and Joe 
Downing, to mention a few—offset the 
film’s theatrical realism with forthright 
characterizations. In theory, “Each Dawn 
I Die” works up a froth of moral indigna- 
tion against crooked politicians and 4 
vicious penal system; actually the film’s 
producers succeed chiefly in demonstrating 
that a reliable theme of yesteryear, Te 
vitalized with vivid action and sustained 
by skillful acting, is a sure-fire formula for 
screen entertainment. 
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SCREEN OPENINGS 








Annoy Harpy Gets Sprine Fever 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) : Spring and the 
lilacs ripen Judge Hardy (Lewis Stone) 
for a phony get-rich-quick scheme and 
tumble Andy (Mickey Rooney) head over 
juvenile heels in love with a pretty teacher 
of dramatics. Rooney, as usual, dominates 
the Hardy history, and admirers of the 
Carvel folk will find the seventh film in 
this popular series on a homely, humorous 
par with its predecessors. Helen Gilbert, 
formerly a “cellist in the M-G-M orchestra, 
makes an effective screen debut as the baf- 
fled object of Andy’s affection. Fay Holden, 
Cecilia Parker, Ann Rutherford, Sara 
Haden. 


Tur MAGNIFICENT Fraup (Paramount): 
Considerably more fraudulent than mag- 
nificent, this tale of political intrigue in a 
Latin-American country casts Akim Tami- 
roff as a French actor recruited to imper- 
sonate an assassinated dictator. Lloyd 
Nolan and Patricia Morison are also un- 
happily involved in the preposterous pro- 
ceedings. 

Winter Carnivat (United Artists) : 
The placid love story of a pipe-smoking 
professor (Richard Carlson) and an in- 
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ternational playgirl (Ann Sheridan) is 
made moderately enlivening by the pres- 
ence of some pleasant young people, lots 
of adolescent exuberance, and an authentic 
restaging of Dartmouth’s famous annual 
winter festivities. Robert Armstrong, Helen 
Parrish, Joan Brodel, Jimmy Butler, Alan 
Baldwin. 





RADIO 


Radio Has a Look at Itself 
in New CBS Series Reviewing 
19 Years of Broadcasting 





Radio broadcasting at last is taking a 
long look at its own complicated insides, 
in a new program called “So This Is Ra- 
dio.” Written by Norman Corwin, the 
series was introduced on July 24 and is 
scheduled for six more Monday evenings 
on the Columbia network. 

Nineteen years ago this fall, station 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, broadcast the Hard- 
ing-Cox election returns to a few thousand 
earphone-equipped listeners who could 
scarcely believe the miracle that was to 
revolutionize America’s system of news 
dissemination and create a new dimension 


in the entertainment field. Since then, 
a whale of a lot of things have hap- 
pened behind loudspeakers. More than 
700 radio stations have sprung up like 
mushrooms. Three coast-to-coast networks 
—NBC, CBS, and MBS—have linked the 
bulk of these stations in major areas. Ra- 
dio artists and entertainers have climbed 
into top income brackets. As a business, 
moreover, broadcasting has become an in- 
dustrial mammoth. So last spring—with 
some 40,000,000 receiving sets in use 
throughout the United States—CBS put 
on a program patly titled: “Seems Radio 
Is Here to Stay.” That program, also writ- 
ten by Corwin, suggested so many dra- 
matic possibilities that an elaboration of 
the idea promised enough excitement for a 
whole series. “So This Is Radio” was the 
answer. 

As author of the program, Corwin is 
pretty close to a natural. Though only 29 
last spring, the Boston-born poet-dramatist 
has seen a good bit of the inside of radio 
ever since he was radio editor of The 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican. Three 
years ago he moved on to New York, ex- 
perimenting with programs on WQXR. 
More than a year ago he became associated 
with the CBS “Americans at Work” series. 
And last winter he capped all previous la- 
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Air-Wave Detectives: While much has been heard of bootleg 
broadcasters abroad, little has been said of the pains Uncle Sam takes to 
ferret out unlicensed operators here. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission maintains seven monitoring stations to locate them, using port- 
able direction finders (lower right) and other equipment. But the ‘R men’ 
police the ether in other ways too, seeing that stations keep on their as- 
signed frequencies, making sure that ship transmitters are in good shape 
(above ), and recording questionable programs (above right) for submis- 
sion to the FCC in Washington. 
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bors by writing and arranging a series of 
CBS broadcasts called “Words Without 
Music,” in which, by embroidering verse 
with sound effects, he sought to adapt the 
written word to radio presentation. 





RADIO NOTES 


Though plays frequently have been 
written expressly for radio presentation, 
broadcasting companies have never asked 
a novelist to write a story for them. Last 
week the British Broadcasting Corp. an- 
nounced it had commissioned J. B. Priestley 
to do a novel for the microphone audience. 
Approximately half completed, the book 
will be called “Let the People Sing” and 
will be read on a series of twelve broadcasts 
next fall, with Priestley himself reading 
the first and last chapters. 


{ One of the most exacting and sophisti- 
cated of musical genres—the string quar- 
tet, composed of two violins, viola, and 
*cello—is being featured by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System in a chamber-music 
series that started July 22 and will con- 
tinue through the summer on Saturday 
mornings. Especial interest attaches to the 
series for two reasons: the string quartets 
to be performed were all composed by 
Americans, and the ensemble’s personnel 
(Alexander Cores, Harry Friedman, David 
Mankovitz, and Bernard Greenhouse) are 
members of the Dorian String Quartet, 
which has been formed for the particular 
purpose of rendering American composi- 
tions that date from the middle of the 
nineteenth century onward. 





BOOKS 





Who Was Judas Iscariot? 
Linklater Paints a New Picture 
of Christ’s Betrayer 


For 2,000 years, the curious have specu- 
lated on the treason of Judas Iscariot, the 
basest act in Christianity’s history and the 
least understandable. “Then entered Satan 
into Judas surnamed Iscariot, being of the 
number of the twelve.” If one accepts that 
bald statement of St. Luke as the moti- 
vating force behind Judas’ betrayal of his 
Master, he need seek no further. But the 
four Gospels of the Synoptists do not even 
agree among themselves. Matthew and 
Mark say nothing of the devil; in their 
testaments it was simply greed that led 
Judas to Gethsemane. 

Who was Judas? What kind of a man 
was he? In a new interpretation of the 
story, Erik Linklater, Scottish novelist and 
biographer, attempts to give an answer 
which, in showing what kind of a man 
Judas was, also demonstrates why his trea- 
son was a logical expression of his nature. 
Linklater casts his study in the form of a 
novel, adhering to the facts as stated in 


the Bible and filling in the gaps out of his 
imagination and his understanding of 
psychology. 

As Linklater sees him, Judas Ish Keriy- 
oth (to give him his Hebrew name) was 
neither bewitched nor a criminal. He was a 
sensitive young man of great spirituality, 
a pacifist, and an ardent, if emotional, 
disciple of the new teaching. Unlike the 
rest of the Twelve, Judas was rich, and his 
family had close connections with the re- 
actionary Sadducees, the most powerful 
political party in Jerusalem. At home, the 
young idealist was subjected to constant 
ridicule and abuse from his domineering 
mother, who scorned putting faith in a 
“crazy carpenter” who wanted to change 
the world. 

It was when Jesus, resorting to violence 
for the first time, drove the money- 
changers out of the Temple that the begin- 
nings of disaffection wormed into Judas’ 
mind. Aghast at the consequences to 
Christ’s adherents if the Master began ad- 
vocating open revolution, Judas started to 
listen to the exhortations of his uncle, a 
Sadducee who sat on the city council. Turn 
Jesus over to us, whispered the uncle; it 
would only be “protective custody”; it 
would “save Him from Himself.” Leaving 
Judas in tears, in a torment of irresolution, 
the uncle went back to the council, first 
telling his nephew to “think it over.” He 
was confident that Judas’ abhorrence of 


ee 


war and violence would be a powerful fac. 
tor in his decision and that his essentia| 
spinelessness would do the rest. He knew 
his man. 

The book, which is divided into seven 
chapters, one for each day of the fatal 
week, slowly unfolds its tragedy and builds 
up to the climax. The author is in no sense 
a pleader; his version of Judas’ betrayal jg 
scarcely less damning than the eyewitness 
accounts of those who saw the kiss. What 
Linklater does do, however, is to suggest 
the conflict that must have raged in Judas’ 
mind before he committed his terrible act. 
(Jupas. 243 pages, 46,000 words. Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York. $2.) 





Indictment of Democracy 


From a bus top in London to the banks 
of the Ebro in war-torn Spain, from the 
streets of Prague to the streets of Madrid 
and back again to the Ebro, Vincent 
Sheean jumps the reader about in his new 
book, which he calls Nor Peace sur 4 
Sworp. A record of the twelve months be- 
ginning March 1938, this book is the latest 
product of the new form of contemporary 
history writing by newspaper men which 
Sheean developed in his “Personal His- 
tory.” 

It is a record of indignation, indignation 
reserved mostly for the statesmanship of 


Erik Linklater writes of Judas, shown here in Giotto’s ‘The Kiss of Judas’ 
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the democracies which, in Sheean’s eyes, 
was responsible for the death, in Spain 
and in Czecho-Slovakia, of all he holds 
of value. 

Sheean was in on many of the big sto- 
ries of °38-’89. With Ernest Hemingway 
he watched the Loyalists’ last stand on the 
Ebro (and nearly got blown to bits him- 
self); in Prague he witnessed the Sudeten 
crisis from the beginning, and later, in 
Spain again, saw the rout of the Catalan 
army as it streamed through the streets of 
Figueras after the fall of Barcelona. He 
writes of these experiences with vigor and 
conviction, sometimes indulging in humor, 
but mostly in white-hot anger. (Nor 
Peace BUT A Sworn. 367 pages, 129,000 
words. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 


$2.75.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Vanisninec Lanps. By R. O. Whyte & 
G. V. Jacks. 321 pages, 96,000 words. 
Maps, illustrations, index. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $4. A survey of soil 
erosion all over the world with an analysis 
of its political consequences, past, present, 
and future. 


IceLanp. By Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 256 
pages, 68,000 words. Illustrations, appen- 
dizes. Doubleday, Doran, New York. $3.50. 
A history of the “first American republic” 
by the noted Arctic explorer. 


Roan to Emptre. By Fletcher Pratt. 
339 pages, 104,000 words. Maps, drawings, 
index. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
$3.75. Subtitled “The Life and Times of 
Bonaparte the General,” this study con- 
fines itself to Napoleon’s swagger days be- 
fore he became dictator of Europe. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Deatu Dines Out. By Theodora DuBois. 
236 pages. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $2. 
Murder at a dinner party in the sub- 
urbs of New York. The cool, scientific 
Dr. Jeffrey McNeill and his charming wife, 
Anne, do the sleuthing, even though all 
the suspects are their intimate friends. 
Good entertainment. 


Death Pays a Divwenpv. By John 
Rhode. 254 pages. Dodd, Mead, New York. 
$2. When the perfect secretary meets 
death during his employer’s absence, In- 
spector Jimmy Waghorn of Scotland Yard 
starts investigating. A perfumed handker- 
chief, a cook, and a burnt banknote are 
his clues. A few leading questions by Dr. 
Priestley help him unsnarl the tangle. 


Tue Laventnc Loon. By Josiah E. 
Greene. 316 pages. Morrow, New York. $2. 
The loon laughed, then murder struck a 
party of campers in the north woods of 
Minnesota. Anne Stanley plays detective 
and almost gets killed herself. Weird, with 
excellent atmosphere and suspense. 
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Super- Thriller 


by BURTON 


Ir the translation by Basil Creigh- 
ton of Vicki Baum’s SHancuar 37 
(Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2.75) 
is faithful to the original (and it would 
seem to be, for the translation has the 
easy swing and natural idiom of an 
original composition), Miss Baum 
writes in the good old key of C natural 
(favored by those who play and com- 
pose by ear), tempo allegro giusto, re- 
lieved by occasional passages in largo 
appenato. Her style is brisk, without 
distinction or subtlety; but it holds 
one’s attention. Moreover her characters 
come to life against a background and 
in an environment that have been care- 
fully observed and _ well-documented. 
She shows a more intelligent grasp of 
the problem of the Far East and of the 
history and psychology of the races 
involved than do a great many of 
the correspondents who have written 
books on the subject during the past 
two years. 

Ever since “Grand Hotel,” we have 
been accustomed to melodrama in Miss 
Baum’s stories—melodrama but slight- 
ly removed from the Grand Guignol 
and the shilling shocker; and in “Shang- 
hai ’37,” she gives us the old flesh crawl 
in full measure, 619 pages of it. As ever 
she is preoccupied with sexual aberra- 
tions, in an icy, clinical sort of way. 

As ever, she writes of love as though 
it were a menu prescribed by a dieti- 
tian—a menu often departed from by 
recalcitrant patients. As ever, she seems 
fascinated by her concepts of carnal 
masculine exuberance—and to be cheer- 
ing for it on the side lines. She con- 
dones male brutality and even murder, 
taking refuge in this condonement in 
reflections on the insignificance of in- 
dividual human beings in the long 
history of mankind on a comparatively 
infinitesimal planet. Yet there is an 
honest approach to her interpretation 
of the various aspects of male psy- 
chology and a genuine insight, artfully 
articulated, into the workings of the 
feminine mind and into the conditions 
and situations which alter it and some- 
times give it the appearance of hypoc- 
risy and illogicality, whereas, as Miss 
Baum shows, the feminine mind usual- 
ly follows the simplest line of logic, 
once you have discovered the premise 
from which it proceeds. 

It is to be regretted that Miss Baum 
opens her novel with the history of 


RASCOE 


Chang Bogum, born a coolie on a river 
boat plying between Sekuang and Gants- 
ing and orphaned at birth. The fantastic 
improbabilities of these 31 pages may 
deter some readers from going on. 
Chang, a starveling child, is depicted as 
quickly growing up into a physical 
giant, a superman in intellect, a man 
without education (except that pro- 
vided by a moth-eaten Confucian 
teacher) who masters English in a 
week and half a dozen other languages 
and dialects in less time. (He learns 
enough about stocks and bonds in three 
days, after first hearing about them, to 
become an expert speculator.) This 
Chang is a combination of Paul Bun- 
yan, John Henry, Gargantua, and King 
Kong. He swills mightily without ever 
getting drunk, smokes five pipes of 
opium without even getting dizzy, rapes, 
murders, beds down with ten concu- 
bines in a night on a bet, turns bandit 
and kidnaps a banker who admires him 
so much he makes Chang a partner. 

But once you have bridged these 31 
pages, you begin to get utterly absorbed 
in the other eight principal characters, 
their backgrounds, and their interlock- 
ing careers in a jigsaw-puzzle plot, which 
Miss Baum solves by fitting all these 
parts together in the Shanghai Hotel 
and sending them to a common doom 
when a bomb destroys the hotel in the 
autumn of 1937. There is a Jewish doc- 
tor who had married a German Gentile 
and who had fled just in time to es- 
cape arrest; a promiscuous Russian ad- 
venturess, rescued as an orphan by a 
refugee family after the Bolshevik revo- 
lution, who lives by her body and her 
wits and finally marries a rich, homo- 
sexual Englishman; an “Aryan” mu- 
sician who fled with the Jewish doctor 
because of their common devotion to 
music; an American girl, daughter of a 
Minnesota type designer who grew rich 
in the boom and lost all his money in 
the crash; an American youth, embit- 
tered after having married a wealthy 
girl who threw him over when he 
couldn’t find a job; a Japanese student; 
a Chinese coolie, and a young Chinese 
revolutionary. The world turmoil is re- 
flected in the fates of these people; and 
yet, real as most of them seem, Miss 
Baum has so intelligently depicted the 
forces molding them that these forces 
are more important in the novel than 
the characters. 
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Cuts in 1939 Lending Program 
Hailed by New Business Spurt 


Steady Second Half Gains 
Indicated by Optimism Over 


the Revolt in Congress 


Substantial business recovery got under 
way shortly after the multi-billion spend- 
ing-lending bills of 1935 and 1938 were 
voted, but long before a dollar was ex- 
pended for any of the projects authorized 
by those measures. On that question of 
timing hangs the bitter controversy that 
has raged ever since 1933 over whether 
government spending actually does stimu- 
late business materially. 

Another such paradox seemed in the 
making last week, for while Congressional 
committees were still busily pruning and 
paring President Roosevelt’s 1939 lending 
bill, (NEwsweek, July 24), several of the 
major business indicators were soaring to 
new peaks for the year. Thus, despite the 
fact that the steel rate normally declines 
in July, operations in that industry rose to 
56.4 per. cent of capacity, a new 1939 rec- 
ord (this week it jumped to 60.6) . Produc- 
tion of electricity increased to the third 
highest weekly volume on record, and rail- 


way carloadings also soared to a new high 
for the year (see charts). 

Along with these new records came a 
spurt in the stock market that forced the 
Dow-Jones industrial-stock price average 
to the highest levels since the war scare of 
last March, and sales of cotton textiles 
turned similarly active. (Business activity 
already had scored impressive gains in 
June, pushing the Federal Reserve index 
up to 97, from 92 in May.) 

Mr. Roosevelt’s statement at Hyde Park 
on Friday that the Senate’s failure to pass 
neutrality legislation had prevented a “nice 
little boom” between now and January 
(see page 9) was, therefore, all the more 
surprising in the face of such developments. 

The President’s pessimism* may have 
been due to the way in which the Senate 
Banking Committee was dealing with his 
lending program, as well as to pique over 
his neutrality setback. In any case, Ad- 
ministration leaders accepted amendment 
after amendment to the Lending Bill of- 





*Curiously enough, both the Department of 
Commerce and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Econcmics published optimistic reports on the 
business outlook during the week. 


fered by Republicans and conservatives, 
in an endeavor to assure enactment of 
the measure in some form before ad. 
journment. 

The changes thus wrought in the meas. 
ure reported to the Senate on Monday of 
this week included: (1) substitution of a 
new title, “The Works Financing Act,” for 
the old “Self-Liquidating Projects Act,” a 
concession to doubts that projects f- 
nanced under the measure would be truly 
self-supporting; (2) elimination of the orig- 
inal bill’s revolving fund, which would 
have permitted funds repaid under the pro- 
gram to be re-lent on new projects, thus 
converting the measure into a temporary, 
rather than a permanent, vehicle for pub- 
lic-works financing; (3) maturity of RFC 
bonds issued to finance the program was 
cut from 40 to 30 years; (4) an amend- 
ment allowing the RFC to grant low-inter- 
est loans to the railroads to buy equipment 
(the original measure only permitted the 
agency to purchase and lease such equip- 
ment to the lines); (5) the highway fund 
authorized in the bill was slashed $250,- 
000,000 to $500,000,000 and the railway 
loans item was cut by $150,000,000 to 
$350,000,000 (but as the committee added 
a new $90,000,000 fund for reclamation 
projects in the West, the net cut in the 
$3,600,000,000,000 program amounted to 
only $310,000,000) . 

In addition, the committee also speci- 
fied that the $280,000,000 previously au- 
thorized for the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration must be counted within the 
$500,000,000 allotted to that agency un- 
der the new measure, but Administration 
stalwarts held this was not a “real reduc- 
tion.” The committee then rejected a pro- 
posal to incorporate the Mead plan for 
insuring bank loans to small business 
(Newsweek, June 12) in the program. 

While the Senate was making these 
changes, the House still delayed action on 
the Senate-approved $800,000,000 Slum 
Clearance Bill which is part of the lending 
program, and conservative representatives 
were attempting to keep the main lending 
measure bottled up in committee. 


Significance 


The committee’s changes in the Lending 
Bill should make the measure a much more 
potent business stimulant. Railway spokes- 
men bitterly opposed the original bill’s pro- 
vision, which actually put the government 
in the equipment business, but quite a few 
lines may be willing to borrow from the 
RFC to make such purchases in the normal 
way, especially in view of the uptrend in 
carloadings, which is already causing fore- 
casts of some equipment shortages during 
the usual fall peak in freight movement. 
The reductions in appropriations probably 
will not affect the total to be spent in the 
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yext twelve months, since less than $800,- 
900,000 was scheduled to go out before next 
July in any event. 

Despite the President’s pessimism, the 
definite trend toward conservatism on 
Capitol Hill and the favorable business 
news combine to bolster earlier forecasts 
(Periscope, July 3) of a steady uptrend 
(though no boom) in the second half. Im- 
proved business sentiment already is evi- 
denced by the mounting total—the esti- 
mates run up to $1,000,000,000—of new 
gcurity issues scheduled for early sale. 
Some retailers had feared that the layoff 
of 450,000 WPA workers by July 31 would 
cause a letdown in sales volumes, especially 
in urban centers. However, the stock- 
market rise alone may very well offset the 
influence of such layoffs. 
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Tobacco Tides 


Production Flood, Price Slump 
May Bring New Quota Deal 


At the beginning of the 1933 marketing 
season, a surplus of 950,000,000 pounds of 
tobacco overhung the American market. 
This glut had reduced the income of the 
nation’s 400,000 tobacco growers from 
$288,000,000 in 1929 to $107,000,000 in 
1932. So for the next five years tobacco 
growers restricted production and market- 
ing, under government plans. The upward 
trend of tobacco consumption (with in- 
creased smoking by both men and women) 
and restriction reduced the surplus, with 
the result that by last year the growers’ 
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Tobacco growers protect delicate young plants from blistering sun .. . 
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income was $294,000,000, making the leaf 
America’s fourth most important crop. 

Last December, when the time came for 
renewing the government restrictions, the 
tobacco farmers decided they were tired of 
being told how much tobacco they could 
sell and voted not to impose marketing 
quotas this year. This has resulted in a 
bumper crop expected to reach 1,654,- 
622,000 pounds, 20 per cent larger than 
last year’s. Now the question is: will last 
year’s average price of 22 cents a pound 
(for flue-cured cigarette tobacco) be 
broken? 

The answer will be forthcoming this 
week when the auctioneer’s chant opens 
the year’s marketing season in Georgia. 
Unlike wheat, corn, and cotton, tobacco is 
sold at auctions which start in Georgia and 
move northward as the crop comes in, 
winding up in Kentucky and Virginia in 
March. The tobacco growers crowd the 
market towns and the big tobacco ware- 
houses where, for a fee, their crop is 
graded, stacked, and sold. 

Since Georgia quotations probably will 
have a strong effect on prices elsewhere, 
legislation now before the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee calls for a marketing- 
quota referendum immediately after the 
Georgia sales, instead of in December, as 
now provided, in the hope that prices, if 
too low, may be raised by the threat of 
a short crop the following year. 





Labor’s Test 


Move to Overhaul Wagner Act 
Spurs War on Wage-Hour Law 


For seven months, New Deal strategists 
have played a stalling game to prevent 
passage by Congress at this session of 
amendments to the Wagner Act that 
would give employers and craft unions a 
better break. What they hoped was that 
the National Labor Relations Board might 
in the meantime square itself with public 
opinion by a series of rulings reflecting 
broader interpretations of employers’ rights 
(Newsweek, July 8). 

But in the face of mounting Congres- 
sional independence (see page 9), last 
week the Administration found itself un- 
able to stem the clamor for a complete, im- 
partial investigation of the NLRB, the 
Wagner Act, and the desirability of even- 
tual amendments. By a vote of 254 to 134, 
the House adopted a resolution by Rep. 
Howard W. Smith of Virginia, calling for 
appointment by Speaker William H. Bank- 
head of a special five-man committee to 
supersede the House Labor Committee in 
matters pertaining to the Wagner Act. 
This encouraged the Senate Education and 
Labor Committee to announce no attempt 
would be made this session to act on Wag- 
ner Act amendments. 

Success of the anti-New Dealers’ ma- 
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In Further Explanation 


by RALPH ROBEY 


I was stated dogmatically here 
last week that the Administration’s new 
lending program, now being debated in 
Congress (see page 34), differs funda- 
mentally from the apparently similar 
proposals of recent years. A reader has 
taken exception to that statement and 
asks for supporting evidence. The point 
is worth coming back to. 

To make the issue clear, we need to 
delineate three distinct steps in: our 
progress along the road of budgetary 
juggling. The first of these was taken in 
January 1932 in the act creating the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. That 
measure provided that the $500,000,000 
capital of the corporation should be 
furnished by the United States Treas- 
ury, that the corporation could borrow 
an additional $1,500,000,000 either di- 
rectly from the Treasury or by selling 
its own obligations to the public, and 
that if the corporation borrowed from 
the Treasury the loan could be treated 
“as a public-debt transaction.” 

What those provisions amounted to 
in a word was that, aside from the 
$500,000,000 covered by its capital, 
none of the advances made by the RFC 
need be shown in the Federal deficit. 
That was a basic change in the Treas- 
ury’s accounting procedure. For the first 
time in our history, a government 
agency was created which could pour 
out funds and not show the outlay in 
the daily Treasury statement. 

The second step was more subtle. It 
consisted of creating more agencies with 
the power to sell their own obligations 
to the public and lend the proceeds for 
certain stipulated purposes. On the sur- 
face it did not appear that this was any 
different from what the RFC was em- 
powered to do. But there was one great 
variation. When the RFC was created, 
its capital had to be shown as a part of 
the Federal deficit. Insofar as the public 
was concerned, therefore, there was no 
doubt that enough was immediately be- 
ing charged to the deficit to cover any 
losses involved. In the new agencies 
this was not required. Their capital 
could be provided by the RFC. Thus 
there was no assurance that future def- 
icits would not arise from the lending 
activities of these agencies. In fact, it 
was certain that they would arise. In 
the new agencies, in other words, Con- 


gress was validating deficits for the 
years to come. 

The third step is the heart of the new 
lending program. It consists of broad- 
ening the freedom of the agencies to 
lend. In previous statutes the lending 
power has been rather closely hedged, 
both as to purpose and security. In the 
proposed plan this is not done. 

Consider, for example, the power to 
be given to the Rural Electrification 
Administration. The bill merely pro- 
vides that this agency shall have power 
“to make loans to finance or aid in fi- 
nancing rural electrification projects.” 
That is all. Could anything be simpler? 
Or broader? Comparable provisions are 
found—or were in the original bill as 
published in the Congressional Record 
—for the other lending divisions. No 
requirement that the loans shall be ade- 
quately secured. No requirement that 
the individual advances shall be self- 
liquidating. Nothing. Just power. 

To summarize, then, the three steps 
have been: (1) make it possible to keep 
outlays out of the deficit; (2) make it 
possible to undertake programs which 
involve having Congress validate def- 
icits of later years, and (3) make it 
possible to lend for other than “emer- 
gency” purposes. 

Economically, it would be hard to 
conceive of a more basic change than 
this third step. Heretofore, as stated 
above, the conditions set up for non- 
budgetary lending have been defined 
with relative clearness, and spending 
for “recovery purposes” had to be kept 
in the budget. In the proposed program 
these restrictions would go by the board. 
With this program, spending for “re- 
covery purposes” could take place out- 
side the budget. 

Therein is the fundamental difference 
between this and earlier plans. It was 
one thing to permit the Home Owners 
Loan Corp., Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corp., and similar agencies advance 
funds for specific purposes outside the 
budget. It is an entirely different thing 
to permit the Administration to move 
its general spending program outside the 
budget. If this program goes through, 
unless it is hedged by limitations from 
top to bottom, the way will be paved 
for keeping the American public almost 
completely in the dark as to the fi- 
nances of the government. 
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neuver to keep the Wagner Act issue boil. 
ing until the next session of Congress auto. 
matically improved the chances for action 
on a similar resolution for investigation of 
the administration of the Wage-Hour Act. 
That battle revolves about thus far unsuc- 
cessful efforts to get onto the floor of the 
House amendments introduced by Rep. 
Graham A. Barden of North Caroling 
which, by exempting processors and han- 
dlers of agricultural goods and all other 
workers who receive $150 or more a month, 
would exclude an estimated 1,000,000 coy- 
ered by the act. The Barden amendments 
so miffed Wage-Hour Administrator Elmer 
F. Andrews that he withdrew support from 
the most important liberalizing amendment 
proposed by the Administration—exemp. 
tion of white-collar workers receiving $200 
or more a month. 

While Congress battled over labor in- | 
vestigations, the strike of skilled AFL. 
workers to force the legislators to restore 
union wages on WPA jobs (Newsweek, 
July 24) fizzled out almost everywhere but 
in New York. Administrators fired $2,562 
workers who were absent for more than 
five days, but many of those who were let 
out in Minneapolis, storm center of strike 
violence, were taken back under a com- 
promise agreement to rehire strikers who 
did not specifically participate in disorders. 
A one-day nationwide strike called by the 
Workers Alliance, independent reliefers’ 
union, in protest against payless furloughs 
ordered by Congress for persons on WPA 
for more than eighteen months, brought 
out fewer than 25,000 demonstrators. 


Significance 


The strategy of the New Deal forces 
and their C.I.O. allies in bottling up Wag- 
ner Act amendments may prove a dis- 
astrous political boomerang by focusing 
attention on the Labor Board’s mistakes 
and on widespread sentiment for amend- 
ments at a time when absence of other 
news from Washington assures good news- 
paper display. The embarrassment might 
have been avoided had the Administration 
long ago countered public demand for 
changes with some moderate concessions 
in the form of amendments. 

On the other hand, the anti-New Deal- 
ers are also in danger of overplaying their 
hand if they insist on a hostile inquiry of 
the Wage-Hour Act which, unlike the Wag- 
ner Act, still has strong public backing. 





Labor Notes 


A compromise that failed to avert last 
spring’s nationwide coal strike last week 


‘ settled the dispute’s biggest hang-over— 


the strike in Harlan County, Ky. In place 
of the union-shop clause that ended the 
national strike (Newsweek, May 22) the 
Harlan County Coal Operators Association 
agreed to the United Mine Workers’ alter- 
native proposal: a contract without pro- 
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vision for strike penalties which would 
hamper the C.I.O. union in fighting off 
encroachments of the A.F.L. miners union. 
Like the other mine contracts, this one 
will expire Mar. 31, 1941. Meanwhile At- 
torney General Murphy and Gov. A. B. 
Chandler started a series of conferences to 
plan a permanent Harlan peace. 


€ The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America (C.1.0.) exercises jurisdiction 
over the makers of men’s clothing. The 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
(Ind.) , as the name implies, has the same 
jurisdiction over the makers of women’s 
clothes. This results in complications when 
a maker of men’s clothes branches out 
into the manufacture of mannish-type 
women’s garments. Such a situation last 
week caused the International to declare 
astrike against William I. Nathan in New 
York. Instead of forcing Nathan’s workers 
to join the International, however, the 
ladies’ garment union settled for a raise for 
the Amalgamated workers. Union officials 
explained the chief purpose of the strike 
was to prevent the manufacture of 
women’s clothes under the lower men’s- 
clothing wage scale. 


€ The C.1.0. Packinghouse Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee wants to negotiate a 
nationwide contract with Armour & Co. 
(Newsweek, July 24). The company, 
however, insists on bargaining only with 
individual locals in plants where the union 
has a majority. Last week the C.1.0. asked 
President Roosevelt to intervene in the 
deadlock to prevent a strike. 





Corset Show 


The feminine curves that came back in 
the ‘30s enabled the corset business to es- 
cape the beating taken by most other lines 
of trade. As a result, the foundation-gar- 
ment industry (girdles, brassiéres, corsets, 
and corselets) kept on an even keel right 
through the depression, in recent years do- 
ing a $70,000,000 to $75,000,000 annual 
business (slightly more than the pre-1929 
level), the trade magazine Corsets and 
Brassiéres reports. 

Last week, corset buyers from all over 
the United States converged on New York 
to inspect the manufacturers’ new fall- 
winter lines. They found a predominance 
of nude shades, partially replacing tearose, 
the most popular color last season, and a 
noticeable trend back to the laced corset 
as a style feature. 

While the trade reported the largest 
number of buyers for any July in years 
(partly attracted by the World’s Fair), 
and sales were excellent, the industry feels 
that the market for foundation garments 
as yet has been barely scratched. The 
average woman buys 214 hats, 31% pairs 
of shoes, and 44% dresses a year—but only 
one brassiére, one-half a girdle, and one- 
quarter of a corselet. 





Appliance Paradise 


The nationwide 
campaign to extend 
rural electrification, 
carried on by the 
private utilities and 
the Federal and state 
governments, has 
been responsible for 
the development of 
numerous low-cost 
appliances. Much the 
same influence was exerted by the slum- 
clearance programs started in recent years. 

Manufacturers of wiring apparatus also 
saw the opportunities afforded by these 
great new markets, and in 1936 the Square 
D company introduced into the residential 
field a circuit breaker originally designed 
for commercial and industrial installations. 
More than 1,000,000 of these units, selling 
as low as $4.70, are now in service. Now, 
with still larger rural-electrification and 
housing programs looming, the company 
is introducing a still cheaper circuit breaker 
—called a Multi-breakeR—costing as low 
as $2, for use in such projects, as well as 
in small shops. 




















Cooler Pipe Smoke 


Since men first became attached to 
pipes, they have sought a means of cool- 
ing the smoke and minimizing its nicotine 
and tar content. The Persians evolved the 
hookah, which passes the fumes through 
a bottle of water and a long tube before 
they reach the mouth. A year and a half 
ago the same problem with respect to 
cigarettes was attacked with the intro- 
duction of the Zeus holder, in which one 
cigarette is smoked through another act- 
ing as a filter. More than 1,000,000 of 
these holders were sold within six months 
after they were put on the market. 

Last week, after nearly a year’s research, 
the Zeus designers announced the success- 
ful application of the cigarette-filter princi- 
ple to pipe smoking. Their new pipe has 
a 47g-square-inch aluminum cooling cham- 


ber in which two half-cigarettes, placed 





side by side, are said to trap 80 per cent of 
the nicotine and tars in the tobacco and 
prevent any juice from getting through to 
the mouth. One cigarette lasts for a dozen 
pipefuls; when the pipe begins to draw 
hard, the smoker knows it’s time to change 
the cigarette. When it comes on the market 
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in about two months, the Zeus pipe will 
retail for $3.50, $5, and $10; in addition, 
there will be “super de luxe” models 
executed in precious metals by Cartier, 
Inc., fashionable New York jewelers. 





Bonds and Bids 


McClintock Report Questions 
Value of Competitive System 


As the new-capital market begins to 
show improvement, investment bankers 
find themselves increasingly plagued by 
two major problems. One is the growth of 
private sales whereby a company sells a 
new security directly to a large institu- 
tional buyer without benefit of an under- 
writer. Another, less publicized so far, in- 
volves the fundamental structure of the 
money-raising business. 

Traditionally, securities are floated as 
the result of negotiations between the issu- 
ing company and its bankers. The banker 
underwrites the new issue by buying it at 
a mutually agreeable figure and reselling 
it to the public at a slightly higher price. 
Over the years, many large banking houses 
have built up client-type relationships with 
various corporations whose securities they 
underwrite. 

This practice is now being challenged by 
some government officials and corporation 
executives who believe that companies 
could get a better price for their new issues 
if they selected an underwriter as they 
would a building contractor—by calling 
for competitive bids. Municipal securities 
have long been sold this way and since 
1926 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has required bidding on new railroad- 
equipment trust certificates. Now the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission and 
the Federal Power Commission require 
competitive bids on certain utilities issues. 
Agitation for an extension of bidding into 
the corporate field was dramatized two 
weeks ago when Robert R. Young, chair- 
man of Alleghany Corp., for the third time 
in a year forced an Alleghany subsidiary 
to drop negotiations and invite bids on a 
new issue. 

The first important defense of direct 
negotiation appeared last week with the 
publication of a 73-page study by Franklin 
T. McClintock of Harriman, Ripley & Co. 
Completely factual and based on the actual 
results of competitive bidding, the survey 
concludes that its general adoption would 
be detrimental both to investors and to 
issuing corporations. Among the records 
available to the author were those of his 
own firm which in the past five years, alone 
or in association with others, has pur- 
chased some $1,000,000,000 of municipal 
issues on a competitive basis. 

McClintock finds that competitive bid- 
ding would tend to concentrate the invest- 
ment-banking business in the hands of a 
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few large firms and to eliminate the small 
dealers who distribute corporate securities 
widely throughout the country. Further, 
stiff bidding might result in overpricing 
the security when it finally reached the 
public, and a subsequent decline in its 
market would damage the company’s credit 
and bring loss to investors. The study also 
indicates that an impersonal bid system 
might lessen the protection now afforded 
investors by the negotiating bankers’ func- 
tion of insisting on various safeguards and 
sound financial policies in connection with 
new issues. 


Significance 


Since most corporation executives prefer 
the direct-negotiation method, and since 
the SEC lacks the power to force adoption 
of competitive bidding among industrial 
corporations, any general change in exist- 
ing practice would require the enactment 
of new legislation. Lively debate over the 
issue may be expected in the near future, 
however, since Young and others share the 
government agencies’ determination to 
break up the banker-corporate relation- 
ships, and especially since the Harriman, 
Ripley study for the first time now furn- 
ishes effective ammunition for. critics of 
competitive bidding. 





Outdoor Boardroom 


The most original type of promotion 
done by a New York Stock Exchange 
member firm since the exchange’s adver- 
tising policy was liberalized (NEWsweEEK, 
Apr. 24) is the “outdoor boardroom” 
maintained by E. A. Pierce & Co. on a 
busy street in San Francisco. Hourly 
changes in the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age are shown on a billboard chart by yel- 
low lines, with a red line for the previous 
day’s figures, and the volume of trading 
is indicated by changeable numbers. 


Cotton Subsidy 


American exports of cotton during the 
1920s averaged about 7,000,000 bales an- 
nually. For the crop year that ends this 
month, cotton exports have been only 
about 3,400,000 bales—the smallest amount 
in 60 years. The main reason for this is 
that government loans of 8.3 cents a pound 
to American cotton farmers have held the 
price of American cotton far above the 
world price—a factor that encouraged 
competing nations to increase cotton pro- 
duction, leaving the United States with 
11,300,000 bales of cotton impounded 
under loans. 

To offset this price difference and again 
move American cotton freely into foreign 
markets, an export subsidy of 1.5 cents a 
pound went into effect last week. Under 
this plan, cotton that sells here for 9.44 
cents a pound could be sold abroad for 
7.94 cents and the government would make 
up the difference. A similar subsidy will 
also be paid on exports of cotton goods. 
The plan’s goal is the movement of 
6,000,000 bales of cotton into the export 
market. Such a subsidy, averaging 27.4 
cents a bushel, helped sell 106,000,000 
bushels of wheat and its equivalent in flour 
during the fiscal year ended June 30. 

The subsidy plan incidentally will give 
Britain an extra 100,000 bales under her 
agreement with the United States to bar- 
ter rubber for 600,000 bales of cotton 
(Newsweek, Apr. 24). 





Reich Securities Sale 
During the World War the United States 


seized all German-owned property in 
this country, amounting to some $900,- 
000,000. In the years after the war, 80 per 
cent of the impounded property was re- 
turned to the original owners. However, 
the Harrison Act of 1934 prohibited further 
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payments until Germany settled arreay, 
($140,000,000 as of June 30, 1938) dy 
under her 1930 debt-settlement agreement 
with this country, covering the war claim; 
of American nationals and the costs of the 
American Army of Occupation. 

Last week, in Jersey City, N.J., officials 
of the Department of Justice supervised 
the final auction sale of securities seized 
from Germans during the war. Representa. 
tives of brokerage firms filled the auction 
rooms and bid spiritedly for large blocks 
of shares in leading American companies, 
particularly railroads. Some $600,000 was 
realized from the sale, the money be. 
ing added to the $20,000,000 already de- 
posited in the Treasury for future payment 
to German claimants. If Germany pays 
what she owes American citizens; if she 
does not, the money will eventually be 
used to reimburse the American claimants, 





Instructive— 


THe AvaAILABILity oF Bank Crepir 
1933-1938. By Lewis H. Kimmel. 116 
pages. National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York. This survey of credit 
facilities, written by a member of the 
N.LC.B. research staff, is based on con- 
fidential reports from 1,755 business and 
industrial concerns of all sizes. The study 
shows that more than 91 per cent of the 
concerns could obtain credit for legitimate 
business purposes. It found, moreover, 
that banks were justified in refusing loans 
to at least “a substantial number” of those 
who complained that credit was unavail- 
able. Thus, it supports critics of the Mead 
plan for insuring bank loans to business. 


Don’t Kitt tHe Goose. By Ryllis and 
Omar Goslin. 169 pages. Harpers, New 
York. $2.50. The authors of “Rich Man, 
Poor Man” have produced another volume 
of simplified economics in which they 
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discuss such matters as national income 
and its relation to family budgets, and the 
nostrums for restoration of prosperity. The 
goose which must not be killed, the authors 
decide, is the consumer. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Postal Savings 


Since July 1 New Jersey banks have not 
been permitted to pay more than 1 per 
cent interest on savings or other deposits 
—lowest level yet established by a state 
banking board. And because the Banking 
Act of 1935 prohibits any Federal agency 
from paying higher interest rates than 
state banks can lawfully pay, the Postal 
Savings System rate in New Jersey was 
cut from 2 to 1 per cent—the first postal 
rate change since the system was es- 
tablished in 1910. 


Windfall for Pensions 


Certain flour, textile, and meat-packing 
concerns in recent months have enjoyed 
sizable “windfalls” in the shape of re- 
funds of the AAA processing taxes that 
were declared unconstitutional in 1936. 
Some of the concerns have credited these 
tax refunds to surplus accounts, but Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., which received $1,659,522 
‘rom the Treasury, announced on Monday 
that it would use the money, along with an 
equal amount set aside from its surplus, to 
establish a pension fund for its employes. 
The new plan is scheduled to go into effect 
within the next several months and will 
provide pensions supplementing those paid 
to the workers under the Social Security 
Act. 


Congress Notes 


The Senate passed the bill requiring 
labeling of woolen materials to show the 
percentage of virgin and reclaimed wool 
content (NEWSWEEK, Mar. 6) ... The 
House passed the Lanham Bill to coordi- 
nate and modernize existing trade-mark 
statutes .. . The Senate voted to extend 
government crop insurance, now effective 
on wheat (Newsweek, Mar. 13) , to cover 
cotton as well and asked the Department 
of Agriculture to work out an insurance 
program for tobacco, if possible. 


Public Opinion 

More people favor decreased government 
spending than favor lower taxes, according 
to an unusually comprehensive nationwide 
survey made public this week by the Na- 
tonal Association of Manufacturers. Re- 
plying to questions about how to increase 
prosperity, 58 per cent of the people in- 
terviewed thought government spending 
should be decreased, while 23 per cent said 
it should be let alone and only 6 per cent 
wanted it increased; as for taxes, 48 per 


cent thought they should be lowered, 36 
per cent advocated leaving them alone, 
and 2 per cent advised a raise. Asked to 
specify the first necessity for increased 
prosperity, 36 per cent said for the govern- 
ment to let business alone, 24 per cent said 
increased production, and 20 per cent men- 
tioned pensions after 60. 


Personnel 


Roy S. Durstine, former president of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
has established a new advertising agency, 
Roy S. Durstine, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York .. . Don G. Mitchell, former 
chief of the marketing division of the 
American Can Co., has joined the Pepsi- 
Cola Co. as sales manager . . . Thor G. 
Erickson has been promoted from field 
supervisor to Midwest regional manager 
for the Schenley Distillers Corp. 


Trustee Regulation 


The Senate approved the House version 
of the Cole-Barkley Trust Indenture Bill 
and sent it to the White House for the 
President’s signature. As passed, the meas- 
ure sets up standards to be met by trust 
indentures (trust agreements underlying 
corporate bond issues) and instructs the 
SEC, before registering an issue of securi- 
ties, to determine if the terms of its in- 
denture conform with the prescribed 
standards. These provide for annual re- 
ports to be issued on trustees’ activities 
and define trustees’ duties in case of de- 
faults. 


Bethlehem’s Ad 


Some of the readers of Newsweek may 
have been puzzled by an advertisement 
in the July 24 issue under the heading 
“We Like It Carnal.” The name Bethle- 
hem appeared in the essay several times, 
but no company was mentioned and there 
was no signature. The essay was an ad- 
vertisement, the first of a series to be 
presented by Bethlehem Steel Co. regularly 
over a four-week cycle in Newsweek. The 
signature was in the advertisement as 
submitted but was omitted due to an error 
in the makeup department of Newsweek. 


Trends 


Passenger car and truck sales for the 
six months ended with June totaled 1,686,- 
123 units, an increase of 43 per cent over 
the same period last year, according to the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association. 


Cost of living in June was 2.3 per cent 
lower than June 1938, 14.8 per cent lower 
than in June 1929, but 18.1 per cent higher 
than at the low point of 1933, according to 
the National Industrial Conference Board. 


Fermented malt liquor output in June 
was 6,230,459 barrels, an increase of 719,- 
507 barrels over June 1938. 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Winding Up 


ee 

2 certainly isn’t much sex 
appeal in the idea,” growled a Congress- 
man when the President’s spending- 
lending program burst upon a lethargic 
Congress. The remark calls for expan- 
sion. There is scarcely a shred of poli- 
tical sex appeal in the whole Congres- 
sional show these days. I suspect that 
if any plausible excuse for going home 
could have been discovered, the Con- 
gressmen would have said their farewells 
weeks ago, and the President would have 
been putting in time on his stamp collec- 
tion. 

Quietly, listlessly, things in Washington 
are slipping back into their accustomed 
grooves. When newspapers make front- 
page stories out of the appointment of 
three clerks for the White House offices, 
you can depend upon it that the cookie 
jar of news at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
is running low. 

Paradoxically, the atmosphere of desul- 
tory bickering in Washington is making the 
country feel more chipper. If there is any 
political factor behind the present improve- 
ment in business morale, it is the reduced 
tempo of Washington activity. The coun- 
try’s interest has turned, momentarily, at 
any rate, to the normal pursuits of life. 
Perhaps the improved confidence of the 
business world also stems from the fact 
that Congress at last refused, over a pe- 
riod of months, to be shoved around. And, 
wonder of wonders, it has even taken the 
initiative in such cases as the revamping 
of the relief setup. 


Careful analysis of the causae belli 
in Washington makes it clear that they 
have more immediate and precise political 
significance than this comment suggests. 

The importance of the impasse on neu- 
trality legislation has been both over- and 
underestimated. The President wanted the 
repeal of an embargo that becomes effec- 
tive only if he chooses to invoke it. He 
did not choose to invoke it in the current 
Sino-Japanese conflict. It is, in any event, 
a rather limited embargo, applying only to 
a small number of articles which are 
classed as “arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war.” Vast numbers of things es- 
sential to the conduct of a war would not 
fall under the embargo, and these things 
England and France know they could get 
to the limit of their cash. To have asserted 
that the repeal of this embargo would have 
the effect of deterring a war in Europe 
was absurd. 


On the other hand, it was recognized 
that this embargo would : ave little effect 
in stopping the Executive trom getting us 
entangled in a general European war if he 
were so minded. The extent to which he 
could involve us would be limited only by 
his lack of ingenuity. Meddling cannot be 
prohibited by legislation. 

So the specific point at issue was pretty 
small potatoes. But underlying this fight 
was a difference infinitely more serious. 
Those who refuse to yield to the Presi- 
dent’s arguments were expressing a pro- 
found lack of confidence both in his han- 
dling of foreign relations to date and in his 
ability to steer us clear of a possible Euro- 
pean war in the future. They made it plain 
that they do not trust his judgment in this 
field of policy—a strange state of affairs, 
in light of the public stature of the men 
who took this position. 


That this lack of confidence extends 
beyond the embargo issue is evident from 
a number of other moves taken by Con- 
gress. 

The vote to investigate the National La- 
bor Relations Board was a clear and simple 
vote of no confidence. Apparently the peo- 
ple who passed it felt that the President 
himself was unwilling or unable to compel 
the fair and efficient functioning of this 
agency. 

The Hatch Bill’s passage by the House 
was another vote of no confidence. It was 
the defiant answer to the President’s re- 
luctance to admit that politics had tainted 
WPA to any degree, and to his pooh-pooh- 
ing of earnest legislative efforts'to root it 
out. It is interesting that at the very mo- 
ment when the President was engaged in 
his favorite pastime of denouncing the 
press, the Scripps-Howard people were 
achieving the finest piece of journalistic 
enterprise in many a day. To them goes 
major credit for the triumph of the Hatch 
Bill. 

The emasculation of the spending-lend- 
ing program will, I believe, demonstrate 
still further that the tradition of infalli- 
bility and invincibility has wilted. There 
were joking references this week by Con- 
gressmen to the toll-road portion of this 
program. Democrats have been heard to 
suggest that the proposed Washington- 
Boston road find its terminus at the Har- 
vard Law School, that the toll on north- 
bound traffic be merely nominal and that 
south-bound traffic be prohibited. 

In brief, Congress is acting as if Mr. 
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Roosevelt were any other President negp. 
ing the end of his second term. Yet, obyj. 
ously, one of the elements in its mood js 
the vague fear that he isn’t. It was argued, 
not so long ago, by columnists close to the 
White House that the President was rr. 
luctant to declare his intention to retire 
after two terms because of the danger that 
he might lose control over Congress. Ironj- 
cally, Ray Clapper has asked: “What con. 
trol?” Roosevelt’s very unwillingness to 
declare himself out of the 1940 reckoning, 
his very acquiescence in the can’t-drop- 
out -of - race - because - of - need - to- control- 
Congress argument, have helped bring his 
relations with Congress to their present 
pass. Members of Congress, as Senator 
Borah is supposed to have reminded the 
President last week, also read the news. 


papers. 


5 = is another point. As the coun- 
try looks back over the session and the Presj- 
dent’s various statements, recommenda- 
tions, and requests, it becomes apparent 
that he cannot carry to the country his 
disagreement with Congress. A _ swing 
around the circle for that purpose would 
be about as exciting as the late C. C. Pyle’s 
bunion derby. Can the President attack 
the passage of the Hatch Bill without add- 
ing to the impression that the Administra- 
tion faced the problem of politics in relief 
with complacency, or worse? Can he at- 
tack the NLRB investigation without rais- 
ing the grave questions why he did not 
welcome such an investigation and why he 
resisted amendment of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act? Is he going to tell the man 
in the street that he objects to the citi- 
zen’s having that additional access to the 
citizen’s own courts which would be pro- 
vided by the Logan Bill? Can he make 
the country believe that the route to re- 
covery is a larger government debt; that 
spending is “investment”? Can he, in the 
absence of a war in Europe, persuade the 
country that the repeal of the arms em- 
bargo helped bring on a war? Or, when he 
claims that the Senate’s failure to repeal 
the arms embargo was a blow to business 
recovery, can he convince the country of 
the sincerity of his belated concern with 
business confidence? And finally, supposing 
for the moment that he can do these 
things, can he sell this assortment of poli- 
cies—opposition to the Hatch Bill, opposi- 
tion to the NLRB investigation, opposition 
to amendment of the Wagner Act, opposi- 
tion to the Logan Bill, advocacy of extra- 
budgetary spending and repeal of the arms 
embargo—as a program? Can he make peo- 
ple believe that if he had had his way in 
these matters, we would be out of our eco- 
nomic woods? 

Or will they recognize that the great 
crusade has petered out—not because the 
crusaders don’t want to crusade any more, 
but because they’ve run out of things to 
crusade about. 
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I am a constant reader of Newsweek Newsweek is, in my opinion, outstand- 
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(tay and find it both edifying and in- ing, because it presents the affairs 
AOS structive of the world in an unbiased manner, 
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r ip because it is well written and well 
fm" 1b fava’ arranged, and because it has in its 
4/ y various departments men who are sc 
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...10 see oursel’s as others see us.” 


RUBERT BURNS 








Newsweek magazine is, in my opinion, 
worthy of commendation I like the 
way the news is handled-—-I like the 
mechanical make-—up-——and I note that 
the advertising volume i leaping 
ahead. 
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This is probably the strangest invitation 
you have ever received 


URIOUS as it may seem, we who make Four 
Roses urge you, sincerely, to try another dis- 
tiller’s whiskey—any other whiskey you wish. 
Why do we ask this? 
Because it is the easiest way we know for you 
to prove the surpassing excellence of Four Roses! 
All of the several straight whiskies that go into 
Four Roses are at least 4 years old...old enough 
to be bottled in bond, and would be, if we 
thought they would be as good, sold separately 
that way. 
But instead, we think it better to reduce these 
whiskies to go proof...to make them lighter, 
milder. Then we bring these separate whiskies 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES—g0 PROOF ¢ THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN FOUR ROSES ARE FOUR YEARS OR MORE OLD 


together, so as to unite all their individual vir- 
tues in one whiskey that is finer by far than any 
of them could be alone. 

Ask for Four Roses—today—and make the 
comparison we've suggested. We think you'll 
agree it’s America’s finest whiskey! Frankfort 
Distilleries, Inc., Louisville and Baltimore. 


CFOUR ROSES 


EVERY DROP IS WHISKEY AT LEAST 4 YEARS OLD! 
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